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A. 


A. thinks millet has not been properly estimated—the 
produce of several sorts of—may be sown after 
the fate of clover is ascertained 63—smut in wheat 
occasioned by a worm at the root—change of 
seed a remedy for 70—proposes the forming of a 
permanent fund by lottery for the Agricultural 
Society of Maryland 335—raising of cattle of 
secondary importance compared with improve- 
ments of land 336, 

A. B. enquires as to the policy of raising sheep in 
this country by grass farmers 45. 

——Thinks that similar minerals might be found in 
the neighbourhood of coal in this country, that 
exist in Staffordshire (Eng.) 396. . 

ACID, Carbonic, makes up one fourth part of lime- 
stone 1. 

ACORNS were used as food by the Druids and an- 
cient Britons—cultivated for, in some parts of 
Spain now—good food for poultry 105. 

ACTS, of the legislature of Massachusetts for pre- 
serving order at cattle shows 51—of the New- 
York legislature, regulating horse racing 260— 
of the Maryland, regulating the inspection of to- 
bacco 349. a 

——Reported to the legislature of New-York, previq- 
ing for the establishment of a school of agricul- 
ture 359. 

ADDOMS, John T., on diseases of sheep; causes, 
symptoms and remedies 341. ; 

ADLUM, John, of the District of Columbia, de- 
scribes his vineyard, proposes to sell cuttings, 
thinks success in raising vines, and fabricating 
wines, &c., should be encouraged by premiums 
256. Queries propounded to by J.C. B. relative 
to dissimilar products of juice from grapes 344 
—answered 350—suggests a new method of pro- 
pagating the vine 414—shows the expense and 
probable product of seven year’s cultivation of 
the grape upon an acre 372. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, of Stock for sale 32, 48, 56, 
96, 128, 136, 232, 240, 248, 256, 272, 296, 304, 
368, 384, 392. 

——.For service---bull Young Comet 112. 

——Stallions---Tuckahoe, Young Tom and Exile 24. 

——Of seeds, 8, 120, 128, 136, 152, 296, 368. 

——Miscellaneous, 80, 176, 288, 296, 304, 312, 320. 

——Of Implements, wheat fan 48, 72, 120—hay and 

ain rake 112—sowing machine 120—straw cut- 
ter 144, 232—--variety 280, 296, 304, 368—~— 
hemp and flax breaker 400, 416. 

——Of farms, 88, 104, 184, 288, 312. 

— Of fruits and trees, 8, 296. 

AGRESTES objects to penning milch cattle dur 
ing the night in sutzamer 199. 

AGRIC, Medicus, introduces Barlow’s poem on hasty 
pudding 21. 

AGRICOLA’S method of forcing fruit trees 84, 

AGRICULTURE, vitally connected with the best 
interests of the nation 41, 363—the profession of 
would be lucrative if it had no other obstacles to 
overcome than those which necessity present, 
wrong headedness and political consistency at 
war with—apostles in political economy recom- 
mend that producers should turn spinners and 
weavers, and become consumers 41, 42—in Penn- 
sylvania, not a fayorite pursuit 6S~-ancient cus- 
toms in honor of 363—scientific principles not 
indispensible to the successful practice of 363-- 
improvements in, mark the present, as an age of 
improvement 397—essentially promoted by ex- 
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hibitions---improvidently pursued, immoral 290.- 
the science oF, becoming more and more honored, 
our most distinguished citizens theoretically or 
practically engaged in 294, 299--the most impor- 
tant of all sciences, and the only one that has 
not been followed up by the test of experiment 
341—a desideratum in how to feed the greatest 
number of cattle on a given quantity of food 81 
--new objects of cultivation should be sought 
out 413——enumeration of impediments to the 
successful practice of, on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland 153, 154--naked fallowing and ne- 
giect to cultivate artificial grasses, make up the 
catalogue 155---will, in consequence of certain 
arrangements, be studied in Virginia as an ele- 
gant science 248—eulogised 89—the wretched 
condition of in Prince Georges (Virg.) 347. 

——State of, in the Island of Cuba 342, 

——The friends of, should have experimental patches, 
- compare the products of varieties of grain 

4. 


——Products of, report respecting those exhibited at 
the Brighton cattle show 254, 

The morals of, practice of two farmers, and the 

moral consequences of each 207. 

——Economy of, consists in foresight that prepares 
work for all weathers 155—the best tuols cheap- 
est, time saved by the use of threshing machines, 
to save in labour and seed 49. 

——English Board of, government support to be 
withdrawn from, resolutions in consequence, its 
influence will be more extensively felt than ever 
141—cattle show of, and distribution of premi- 
ums by 102. ‘ 

——Of Athens, Sparta, Greece and Rome, defective 
for the want of the lights of science 65. 

——Of modern Italy, probably the best in Europe 
(rivalled however, in many parts of Flanders 66) 
—the regions of described, the economy and 
administration of farms no where so well under- 
stood 161—rotations 162, 

—— And soil of Tuscany, divisions of the country des- 
cribed, the straw for Leghorn hats grown and 
manufactured in the , Val d’Arno, by beautiful 
female peasantry, source of great profit 194— 
their rotation of crops admits not of rearing cat- 
tle 195—the inhabitants of the Appenines sup- 
ported by the spontaneous growth of the coun- 
try 195—cause of the insolated condition of the 
Maremma of Tuscany 195—reclamation of marsh 
by draining 383. 

-——Of Great Britain, excites mingled feelings of 
admiration and surprise, with her facilities, where 
so much has been achieve, more might have 
been accomplished ; bears up against a compli- 
cation of burthens, more grievous than ever 
oppressed any country 66—present gtate of 205 
—practical knowledge in under existing circum- 
stances, of little benefit 111. 

——American, the examples of England, France and 
Italy, should not be lost upon us 66—the com- 
mittee of the New York Board of Agriculture 
propose publishing a volume, and solicit infor- 
mation 152—false economy in reprobated 124. 

AGRICULTURAL evidence on British fsrmers dis- 
tress erroneous, the true cause of to be found 
in exhorbitant rents 4, 5—the true cause, the re- 
sumption of specie payments, enhancing the val- 
ue of money and depressing that of productive 
labour 235, 236, 237, 2'6—prices of foreign corn, 
fe. elicited before the agricultural committee 





AGRICULTURAL Exhibitions, admirable auxiliaries 
to improvement, operate as stimulants to the far- 
mer 113—lead to improvement 290—competi- 
tors for premiums at should patiently acquiesce 
in the decision of judges 291. rs 

-——Exhibition and Fair, in conformity to the Penn- 
sylvania act for the encouragement of agricul- 

* ture, &c. the first for Alleghany County to be 
held, premiums to be awarded and by-laws 209. 

——Experiments, to guard against rot in cotton 
14—General Ringold’s productive of a large cro 
of corn 143—recommended to be made with 
salt 196—with sulphate of copper to prevent 
smut in wheat, found perfectly effective 220— 
made with steeps on seed wheat 255-—in sowing 
wheat 269—to ascertain the best of vine fruit 
270.—the proper state in which to apply vegeta- 
ble manures 318—showing the effect of cultiva- 
tion on trees 327—in doubtful practice alone the 
only proper subjects for premiums 340—results of 
should be communicated, regardless of the tech- 
nical language of science 363—made in the cul 
tivation of crop or crab grass 412 —recommended 
on the grape vine 414, 

——History and politics, introducing a history of 
Irish distress, the editor disclaims entering into 
the field of politics farther than as measures 
bear upon the interests of agriculture—thinks 
the causes producing the phenomena of an in- 
dustrious people starving in the midst of plenty, 
should be studied and discussed 235, 


——Implements—-Bolton’s clover seed mill, ad- 
vertised and noticed 8—a simple flax breaker 
118—Kersey’s plough cleaner and hold fast 167 
—exhibited at the Maryland cattle show 283—at 
the Fredericksburg, (Virg.) 289—at the Phila- 
delphia County do, 123. 


—— Improvement—many Counties of England half 
a century behind others in 66—from Mr. Coke’s 
practice, progresses about a mile a year 66—un- 
wieldly farms, unprofitable objects, inordinate 
love of foreign luxuries, and neglect of a judi- 
cious distribution of labour impediments to 
153—naked fallowing and neglect to cultivate 
artificial grasses complete the catalogue of im- 
pediments to 154—essentially promoted by ag- 
ricultural exhibitions 289, 290—-Col. Randolph 
rewatded by a piece of plate for his (horizontal 
ploughing) 273—in gardening, plenty of room 
for in America 297—would be extended by the 
establishment of schools of agriculture 357 
in making bread 319---in the cultivation of ruta 
baga 583, 

——Memoranda—enquiries as to a skim coulter 
plough; results of experiments with certain seed 
promised ; burnt clay will probably keep off the 
cut worm; Arator’s practice of high ridges and 
water furrows condemned ; a level surface re- 
commended----Minor’s essay published in pam- 
phlet form ; a test for the quality of plaster would 
be useful ; depreciation of land in Tennessee, 
query, the cause? spirits of turpentine, rye 
coffee, and severe exercise recommended for 
dyspepsia ; sale of Merino sheep ; price of wool 
in Connecticut; notice of a Devon bull calf, 
in reply to Jonathan 6!—-shepherds in Sax- 
ony compensated by a proportion of the pro- 
fits of the flock; to impart a summer flavor 
and hue to winter butter ; unslacked lime will 
cure the botts in horses ; potato water will pro- ! 
tect vegetables from bugs and flies; wheat and | 
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iv. 


rye straw disagree with mules; how to increase 
manures 96, 

AGRICULTURAL, monthly reports of the state and 

rospect of crops, would tend to prevent rus 

inous fluctuations in prices 168. 

~———Premiums—to be awarded by the Barnwell Farm- 
ing agricultural society 76, 398—at the third 
Maryland cattle show 173—at the first exhibition 
and fair for Alleghany County Pa.) 209—at 
Fredericksburg (Virg.) of what they shall con- 
sist 221—awarded, by the New-York society 56— 
by the Maryland agricultural society 113, 115; dis- 
cretionary 116—at the Philadelphia agricultural 
exhibition 136—at the Alleghany Coulity (Penn. ) 
fair 209—at the Rockville (Md.} cattle show 259 
—at the Brighton (Mass.} cattle show, for stock, 
manufactures, inventions, &e, 250, 254—for ag- 
ricultural productions 333—at the Rockingham, 
(N. H.) cattle show, for butter, cheese, and do- 
mestic wine 276—at the Maryland, Easton cattle 
show 282, 285, 284——by the Fredericksburg, 
(Virg.) agricultural society 289—by the Barn- 
well Farmers’ agricultural society 4! 4---awarded, 
and to be «warded by the South Carolina agri- 
cultural society 404—to Mr. Derby of Massacliu- 
setts, for extraordinary production of vegetables 
148—proper objects for 91--successively offered 
by the Massachusetts agricultural society for the 
best experiments on ploughing in green crops, 
unclaimed / 107—as at present bestowed, do not 
tend to improvement—experiments on doubtful 
points in husbandry, the only legitimate objects 
of 340, 

——Schools, were contemplated by Washington as a 
branch of national education 147--are established 
in many parts of Europe ; results to be antici- 
pated from similar establishments in America 
356, 366—report detailing the advantages to be 
derived from 356—would collect the best systems 
of improvement, multiply improved machinery, 
improve the morals of society, and increase the 
revenue of the state 357—ways and means of 
raising a fund for suggested 358. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, the Philadelphia, 
the oldest in America 65—modes of their useful- 
ness 295--results taking place and to be anti- 
cipated from their formation 299--best stimu- 
lents to improvement 363. 


‘| ———_Of MASSACHUSETTS, rules and regulations to 


be observed at the cattle show 50—law granting 
certain privileges to 51—Brighton cattle show ; 
reports and awards of premiums for stock, do- 
mestic manufactures, &c. 250 a 254-for agri- 
cultural productions 333. 

——-Of NEW-YORK-——premiums awarded by for 
superior butter 56—beautiful American Leghorns 
exhibited at ; extraordinary prices received and 
offered for 287. 

—Of ONTARIO COUNTY, (N. Y.) Gideon Gran- 
ger’s letter on resigning the presidency of 295. 

— Of PENNSYLVANIA---meeting to establish 248 
~-organized; elect officers and adopt a constitu- 
tion 299—resolutions adopted at the first meeting 
of; provide for the award of premiums; com- 
mittee uf, report favorably on Pope’s hand 
thrashing machine 387—John H. Powell’s pa- 
pers on the culture of mangle wurtzle and 
millet 388. 


| — Of PHILADELPHIA. the first for a long time in 


America; publish Nicholas Biddle’s address 
to 65—exhibition and distribution of premiums 
by, for stock 121, 122, 123—-implements 124—- 
domestic manufactures 156, 
——Of BUCK’S COUNTY, (Pa.) published Mr. Jas. 
Worth’s address on the ravages of insects 394. 
——Of MARYLAND—addressed by ‘obert Smith, 
. describing the method of preparing cattle 
food on the Orange Farm 81—-proceedings ; 
awards of premiums, &c. 113--committee meet- 
ing at Easton, to decide on subjects for premi- 
ums 152—premiums and order to be observed in 


their bestowment 173—~editorial notices respect- 
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ing 232, 272—proceedings at Easton, motions 
and resolutions 281-—-reports of the several com- 
mittees on stock, implements of husbandry, &c. 
282, 283, 284—proposal to form a permanent 
fund for 335—arrangements for the next cattle 
show will soon be made 400, 

——Of QUEEN ANN’S COUNTY, (Md.) addressed 
by Col. T. Emory 153, 

——Of MONTGOMERY COUNTY, (Md.) proceed- 
ings and resolutions ; address of Archibald Lee 
to 89. 

— The Delegation of the United of Virginia, direct 
the publication of Dr. William J. Cocke’s papers 
on the treatment of soils ; on the ploughing in 
of green vegetable matter 318—and on the appli- 
cation of other manures 519—Doctor John H. 
Cocke’s on fallowing for wheat 323—R. P. Bar. 
ton’s on the same subject 332—on the best plan 
of husbandry adapted to the lower part of Vir- 
ginia 325—report on agricultural premiums ; as 
bestowed, tend not to general improvement ; 
resolutions 340—on the state of agriculture in 
Prince George County (Virg.) 347—Doctor J. 
Jones’ address to the Nottaway Society, on the 
science of agriculture ; suggests the annexation 
of libraries to societies; governmental interfer- 
ance with any one prominent interest for the 
advantage of another, pernicious 363, 364. 

—-Of FREDERICKSBURG (Virg.) anniversary 
meeting of; choice of officers; addressed by 
president Garnett 41, 49—scheme of an annual 
fair 220—proceedings of, report on stock, im- 
plements and manufactures exhibited at 289— 
toasts drank at the dinner, and president Gar- 
nett’s address 290. 

——Of NEILSON COUNTY, (Virg.) to be estab- 
lished for a special purpose 39, 

——Of ALBEMARLE, (Virg.) proceedings ; pub- 
lish P. Minor’s paper on a premium crop of 
Indian corn 73—also, T. J. Randolph’s, on early 
fallows and manures 82—elect officers ; resolves 
providing for a professorship of agriculture in 
the University of Virginia; circular on the sub- 
ject 273—award a piece of plate to Thomas M. 
Randolph for introducing horizontal ploughing 
273. 

——Of PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY, (Vir.) report 
on the deplorable condition of agriculture in 
that county 347, 

——Of NORTH CAROLINA, publish professor 
Olmstead’s remarks on the preparation of mortar 


1. 

——Of SOUTH CAROLINA, premiums to be award- 
ed by in 1824; awarded at its exbibition ; mon- 
strous hog 404—publish Doctor J. S. Bellinger’s 
communication on the cultivation of premium 
crops of corn and potatoes 404, 

——Of BARNWELL DISTRICT, (S. C.) premiums 
to be awarded by 398—awarded 405. 

——Of WHARFSDALE (Eng.) exhibition of fine 
cattle ; premiums relinquished 127. 

ALBION, to Henry Clay, onthe Hereford breed of 
cattle 262. 

—Letters, from a father to a son—-Ist, general 
instruction and admonition; 2d, his plar of a 
farm ; quantity and value of stock for, and prac- 

tice leading to a regular system of farming and 

grazing 389; 3d, hints on the handling and se- 

a ae sheep 405, 

On naked barley ; makes excellent pasture, but 
troublesome to thrash 399. 

ALKALIES, vegetable, will render wood, linen, cot- 
ton, &c. incombustible 391. 

ALLITERATION, specimens of 174, 

A. M on draining and irrigating 303, } 

AMERICAN ENTERPRISE, a suit of clothes quickly 
made 262. 

AMERICAN FARMER, noticed by resolutions of 

agricultural societies 89, 289. 

Complete sets of may be had; agents for, &c. 

336, 

AMERICAN GARDENER, (Cobbett’s system) on 
the situation, soil, fencing, and laying out of 
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gardeiis ; making and managing of hot beds and 
green houses; and on the propagation and culti- 
vation of vegetables, herbs, fruits and flowers 
297—prefatory suggestions 297—the quick set 
hedge recommended for fencing; described and 
how to cultivate 305---to lay out 307---on making 
and managing of hot beds 315---of green houses 
321---on propagating and cultivating in general 
529, 3.7---sort of seed ; caution necessary to be 
observed in ascertaining the character of, that 
they are true and sound; how to separate good 
from bad; to save and preserve the most impor- 
tant part of a gardener’s business 329---number of 
years that certain seeds may be kept 330--on 
sowing ; preparation of the soil-; some seeds bet- 
terto be sown in the fall ; how to protect; ad- 
vantage of sowing in drills or rows ; simple tool 
for small work ; and a fixture to a roller for large 
described 337; transplanting, notwithstandin 
all that has been written on the subject, should 
not be done in wet weather 338 ; after manage- 
ment, or cultivating 3383—method to discover the 
distance to which certain roots extend 338, 339 
—watering of plants of little use, anda vulgar 
error that the soil grows tired of the same sort 
of plant 339. 

——Vegetables and herbs—-to cultivate the arti- 
choke, asparagus, baim, basil, bean and beet 
345, 346—broccoli, brunet, cabbage 353 —cale- 
bash, cale, sea cale, camomile, capsicum, cara- 
way, carrots and cauliflower 354, 355—celery, 
chervil, cives, coriander, Indian corn, corn sal- 
lad, cress, cucumber, dandelion %61——dock, 
endive, garlick, fennel, gourd aad hop 362~ 
horse raddish, hyssop, Jerusalem artichoke, la- 
vender, leek, lettuce, mangel wurtzel, marjoram, 
marygold, melon and mint 369—mustard, nas- 

* turtion, onion, parsley, parsnips, pea 370—pen- 
nyroyal, pepper, pepper grass, potato, pumpkin, 
_ purslain, raddish, rampion, rape, rhubarb, rose- 
mary, rue, ruta baga, sage, salsafy, samphire, 
savory, savoy, scorzenera, shalot, skirret, sorrel, 
spinach, squash, tansy, tarragon, thyme and to- 
matum, 3é1—turnip 077. 

~—Fruits, propagation, cuttings, layers, budding, 
and graf i-¢ 377—planting 378—cultivation 379 
--apple, apricot, barberry, cherry, chesnut, cran- 
berry, currant 385---filbert, goosberry 386---spe- 
cific directions for planting, rearing and trim- 
ming the grape vine 393---and the peach 401-.- 
the huckleberry, madeira nut, medler, melon, 
mulberry, nectarine and nut 394---pear, plums, 
quince, raspberry 401---strawberry and walnut 
402. 


——Flowers, the directions for planting, transplant- 
ing and cultivating vegetables applicable here ; 
alphabetical list of the choicest to propagate ; 
althea frutext, anemone 402---arbutus, china astre, 
auricula, azalia, balsam, briar, camellia, carna- 
tion, catalpha, clove, columbine, cowslip, cro- 
cus, daisey, geranium 403---guelder rose, haw- 
thorn, heart’s ease, heath, hollyhock, honey- 
suckle, hyacinth, jasmin, jonquil, kalmia, kill- 
calf, laburnham, larkspur, lilac, lily of the valley, 
locust,. lupin, magnolia, mignonette, morning 
star, myrtle, narcissus, passion flower, peony, 
sweet pea, pink, polyanthus, poppy 409---prim- 
rose, ranuncules, rhododendron, rose, Siberian 
crab, snow drop, stock, syringa, sweet william, 
tuberose, tulip, violet and wall flower 410. 

AMERICAN Leghorns, (see bonnets.) 

ANDERSON, J. L. on the formation of mortar 30, 

ANCIENT WRITERS on agriculture do not inspire 
very favorable opinions either of their science 
or practice; superstitions of 65. 

ANIMALS, domestication and culture diversifying, 
great improvements in may probably be made 
by attention in breeding ( See natural history of 
the hog _) 211----best formed are produced by 
large females and small males 313, 

-—Several of the Teeswater blood, forsale by the 
editor 48, 
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ANIMALS.---a singular and fatal one, in the Province 
of Texas 375, 

ANIMALCULES, enquiry into their nature ; obser- 
vations tending to show that they are probably 
the source of vegetable life 411. 

ANTI-MONOPOLY, in notice of Mr. Valks, and Mr. 
Cary’s views relative to restrictive duties, refers 
to the columns of the Farmer for a refutation of 
their arguments, &c. 111, 112---objects to the 
requisition of names to communications, where 
argument alone is introduced 112. 

ANTIQUITY, ruins of Macbeth and McDuff’s castles 
328. 

APTARY, (see bees and beehives.) 

APPLE, history of the 129, 130---to prune and pre- 
serve 131---are injured by rains and dews, on or 
off the trees 238---should be gathered in dry 
weather and preserved from external injury 258. 

APPOMATTOX, on agricultural morals; amplifies 
upon the maxim that “he is the best farmer who 
makes two spires grow where one grew be- 
fore” 207. 

ARBOR VIT#, seed of, received by the editor 367. 

ARTICHOKE, a plant little cultivated but well worth 
the labor 345. 

ASIIES, it is erroneous that they should be slacked 
before using 30---of burnt clay it is supposed will 
keep off the cut worm 64---of wood or vegeta- 
bles repellant to the turnip fly 149. 

ASPARAGUS, its great value ; to cultivate and ob- 
tain early in the season 345. 

ASSES, exhibited at the Maryland cattle show 113. 

ATLAS, editorial notice of Carey and Lee’s Ameri- 
can 264, 

ATWOOD THOMAS, ascribes the distress of Ire- 
land to the resumption of specie payments ; 
parliament by restoring the ancient measure of 
value, and of course the prices of value, ought 
in common honesty to have restored the ancient 
obligations of value; a retention of real a- 
mount in taxes, tythes and rents, when the 
prices of labour and property are diminished onc 
half in consequence of the scarcity of money, 
is ruinous to the productive classes of society, 
and beneficial alone to the monied class 235, 236, 
237. 

A. Z. on the culture of sweet potatoes ; turning hogs 
into the field after gathering, insures a future 
increase of crop 397. 


B. 


BACON, English method of curing—if the hair be 
removed by burning instead of scalding, commands 
the highest price 223, packed in oats will keep 
sweet through the summer 367 

BAER’S Stove fixturesfora dairy 367—improvements 
suggestedin 405. 

BALLARD, J. W. suggests remedies for vermin in 
hogs &. 

BANANA tree is a species of the Plantain, used for 
the same purposes—the body is wrought into 
cordage—-strength of compared with hempen 
242. 

BARBERRY, the, is a beautiful shrub, should not be 
cultivated too near the house—valuable for culi- 
nary and medicinal purposes 137. 

BARCLAY, Allardice Esq. on the nature and pro- 
perties of the Yellow turnip 38, 

BARKER, George, furnishes the pedigree of Hub- 
back, a short horned bull 55. 

BARLEY, growth of—process of mealing, malting and 
brewing of the northern naked 365, editorial no- 
tice of the grain 367, long known, excellent for 
domestic coffee 382—its qualities accorded by 
Aloion, troublesome in threshing 399. 

BARNS, to drive rats from 591. 

BARILI.A, the cultivation cf would sweeten salt 
marsh 126. 

BARTON, R. P. on fallowing for wheat and on gath- 
ering and cleansing clover seed 352. 

—-Wm. M. on the cultivation of Indian corn 29, 
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BATHS, when proper to be used—comparative ad- 
vantages to be derived from cold, cool, warm and 
hot—a vulgar error that the body should be cool 
on entering the cold, should be entered sudden- 
ly—morning the best time—and one should not be 
inactive in 15. : 

BEANS, the Helligoland, a puny abortion 38 ; should 
be raised by every farmer and not too highly ma- 
nured—communicate a blackness to the soil re- 
sembling vegetable mould—command a fair price 
52; meal from the heaviest from pulse—ancient 
notions respecting—make an excellent bait for 
fish 58. 

——On sowing alternately with wheat 94, method of 

cultivating 346, 

Enquiries respecting the northern 407. 

BED-BUGS, the Tomatas green vine antidotal to 40. 

BEDS, on the cultivation of tares, and the Helligo- 
land bean 38. 

BEECH, the tree was greatly admired by the ancients, 
its nut yields a fine oil—for timber ranks next to 
the Oak and Ash 137. 

BEEF, receipts for pickling 270, 271. 

BEE HIVES, rules for ascertaining good from bad 3, 
33—in September may be easy known 33---to 
examine and to remove 4—German method of 
obtaining honey from 379. 

BEES, causes of failure in keeping —proper manage- 
ment of swarms—their assailment of a Scotch- 
man 5—to manage in January and February, to as- 
certain their state of health—how to treat if 
unhealthy 9—to manage in March 10—a subject 
of congratulation in April when drones appear— 
swarms follow, and new hives should be prepared 
—the twilight butterfly and wasps destruction to 
—indications of an attack upon—artificial swarm- 
ing not to be encouraged 17—prognostics of an 
abundant population—periud of swarming...no 
swarm can be expected from a hive divested of 
drones—to introduce from other hives 19—second 
swarms thrown off in June, of no value unless two 
can be incorporated into one—should be intro- 
duced into the parent hive—method—seen in 
clusters indicate a crowded condition--to accom- 
modate—one of the best months to establish an 
Apiary—to distinguish a first from a second 
swarm 25, 33—newly hived should be fed in bad 
weather—in July guard against stranger bees and 
wasps—symptoms of the approaching decay of 
particular hives appear—described 25—-the best 
hives where dronesare earliest destroyed--liable to 
assailment in Jugust from wasps—healthy hives 
should not be disturbed—destroy not too early 26 
— September a good month to establish hives—a 
swarm preferable to an old stock—the drone the 
life and soul of a hive...if they appear this month, 
the hive defective—intimation from the bees that 
they should be destroyed should be immediately 
followed up 33—~in October should be liberally 
fed—suitable diet—hives should now be covered 
—should not be kept too warm in winter...they 
cluster only in a state of torpor 34—hives should 
be carefully visited in Wovember and particular at- 
tention paid to late swarms—secured against 
high winds 34—little to do in December but to 
keep hives free from snow—should be little mo- 
lested in cold weather 34, 

——That the pollen of flowers furnish bees with ma- 
terials for wax contested 199. 

——Huber may safely be consulted on every thing 
relating to the economy of 280. 

——Origin of the custom of making a noise to make 
them settle 13. 

BEET, the, is a hardy plant, should be sown in the 
fall, best method of cultivating and how to keep 
346, an extraordinary one 263, 

BELLINGER, John S. on Guinea grass and Guinea 
corn 344—his paper to the South Carolina agri- 
cultural society detailing his mode of cultivating 
premium crops of fiint corn and sweet potatoes 
404. 

BELLEROPHON’S advice to the breeders of the Vir- 
ginia race horse 335. 
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BEVERLY, Carter, enumerates the disasters to 
which agriculture is exposed from the nature of 
our climate-.-false economy leads to a deteriora- 
tion of the soil---the course for a farmer to pur- 
sue to be prosperous 124. 

BIDDLE, Nicholas Esq. addresses the Philadelphia 
agricultural society 65, 

BIG HEAD, a disease in horses, enquiries respecting 
183---answered 239, 

BIRDS, the wanton destruction of, has tended to 
the multiplication of destructive insects 395. 
BLACKLEDGE, William, on the North Carolina 
mode of cultivating the pea---solicits information 
a the English method of drying and splitting 

v . 

BLACKBERRY, the root, leaves and fruit all medici- 
nal 137. 

BLACKIE, Francis on underdraining 150. 

BLEACHING, the oxi-muriate of lime used for linen 
in the piece with success 214---oil of vitriol as a 
solvent suggested 214---also oxi muriatic gas---- 
mode of application 214. 

——- powder, formula and modern improvements in 214. 

BLIGH’s J. Mr. remedy for hoven oxen 126. 

BOAT, newly invented, propelled without oars, sails or 
steam 127. 

BOAR’S HEAD, origin of the celebration of---carol 
and song in honour of the 212, 213. 

BONES answer well for manure on cold thin soils 126. 

BONNETS, American Grass, an establishment for the 
manufacture of projecting in Weathersfield, 
Connecticut 96---success of yankee females in the 
manufacturing of, will probably soon make us in- 
dependent of foreign countries for 131. 

—— Valuable one sold at the Saratoga (N. Y.) cattle 
show 263---beautiful quality of exhibited for pre- 
mium before the agricultural society of New 
York 287---the finest ever exhibited in the coun- 
try---high price offered for 288, 

BOTANY, the cultivation of as connected with agri- 
culture, leads the beggar of modern days to 
scorn what an ancient king would have feasted 
on 105..-more studied in former times by persons 
of distinction than at present 162. 

BOTANICAL instructions to travellers relative to the 
procurement and preservation of foreign plants 
and seeds 171---general observations 172. 

BOTTS in horses, receipt to cure 303---lime 96---hu- 
man urine 100-..remedies for. 

BREAD, to make from grown corn 39-.-improvement 
in the making of 319. 

BRIGGS Isaac, suggests the want of an instrument to 
efiect deep tilth without burying the soil, 12--- 
illustrates by observation the necessity for such 
an instrument 13. 

—— On internal improvement---agriculture, commerce 
and domestic manufactures in just proportion 
form the most solid prosperity of a nation---popu- 
lation depends on the means of subsistence 19. 
the natural resources of Maryland---her inertness 
compared with the enterprise of New. York--- 
plan for general improvement 20. 

BROADCLOTH, a piece of very superior, exhibited 
at the 2d Maryland cattle show 115, 

basic ti William, in reply to Gideon Davis 263 (See 

1.) 

BROOKE, Roger, recommends substratum ploughing 
---effect of in a drought compared with the old 
method 192, 

B. S. thinks the weeping willow a healthy tree in the 
neighbourhood of rice plantations 183. 

BUCK WHEAT, a gveat exhauster 108. 

BUCK, Ephraim, enquires respecting the culture of 
clover---an accidental experiment indicates that 
it had better be sown alone first 544—his ac- 
count of the Bridgetown New Jersey hog, 
on which the challenge to New York and Virgi- 
nia was grounded 403---yalue of the foxite and 
mercer potato 408. 

BUDDING (see grafting) modes of 6, 268, 577. 

BUEL, Jesse, thinks a light soil best for turnips, and 
those grown late best for the table 276. 

BUILDING, perishable and defective modes of, as- 
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cribed to the imperfections o morter employed 
in 1, 

BUILDINGS, remarks on the means of preserving 
from fire---earl Stanhope’s method 27---remarks 
continued 35. 

BULL, John on the sustenance of the poor 127. 

——W. R., on the culture of crop or crab grass 412, 

——A HOLDERNESS, for sale 96---a Guernsey cur- 
ed of a complete opacity of the aqueous humour 
of the eye by bleeding at the jugular vein 167. 

BULLOCK, a Virginia challenge to New York on the 
heaviest to be produced at the Maryland cat- 
tle show 312, 

BURKBECK, Mr. dating from Illinois, thinks nothing 
promising there but agricultural industry---the 
departments of surveying and teaching fully oc- 
eupied 215. 

BUTTER, in the winter season acquires a yellow hue 
from the use ot corn husks, blades and clover, 
steamed as cow food 81---carrot juice mixed with 

* cream produces the same effect 96---premiums 
awarded for superior 6---salting diminishes 
the weight of 197---estimate of the quantity 
of New Hampshire sold in Boston market---too 
little attention paid to quality---consequent loss 
276---exhibited at the Maryland cattle show 284 
extraordinary produce of from twenty cows 288--- 
to make as well in cold, as in warm weather 288 
---as practised on Orange farm by aid of Baer’s 
stove fixtures 367---Russian method of making 
302..-quantity produced at Hampton dairy and 
average price obtained for 560, 

BY LAWS of the Alleghany (Pennsylvania) agricultu- 
ral society 209, . 

BYWATER, on the physiology of plants---theory of 
Vegetation 411. 


Cc 


CABBAGES, may profitably be raised in field for cat. 
tle food 52: used for cows should be trimmed 
a decayed leaves 320: extraordinary product of 

48. 

CALVES, liable to a disease called quarter evil, 
what occasioned by 46, 228: complaint cescrib- 
ed and treatment recommended 46: an extraor- 
dinary looseness in, to cure 399, 

—— Extraordinary, 584, 288, 208. 

CANALS, the attention given to promise great advan- 

to the country, the glory ofa great example 
belongs to N. York, five new ones contemplated 
in New England, Ohio employs an engineer to 
make surveys for, Baltimore contemplates sixty 
miles of to secure the navigation of the Susque- 
hanna river, no cause of jealously to Philadel- 
phia, the resources of that state equal to a full 
supply of both ports 51: reports of the commit- 
tees of the Legislatures of Maryland on 91, 138, 
147: cheap price of travelling on the western 
288: sketch of the great northern 309: interest- 
ing facts respecting 391. 

——The first locks used on projected by the Vene- 
tians 309, 

CANDLES, a wooden wick rolled in preferabie to 
cotton alone for 10. 

CANKER and Moss, exist on the same soil, under 
certain circumstances coexistent 148. 

CAPONS, enquiry as to the most approved method 
of making 371. 

CARBON, useful in fattening hogs 158, 392, 

CARR, Wm. C’s enquiries respecting a new invented 
hemp breaker 412. 

CARROPS, a deep loamy soil suitable for the culti- 
vation of, directions for preparing seed, sowing 
&c. 5: grow more in October than.in any pre- 
vious month, to keep 6: given as food to cows, 
or the juice of mixed with cream, impart a sum- 
mer hue and flavor to butter 96. 

CASHEW NUT TREE, every way valuable,fruit, ker 

; nell, leaves, and for timber 145. 

CASKS, an easy method of ascertaining the contents 
of 255. 

‘CASTOR OIL, enquiry as to the best method of 
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procuring the oil from the bean 271: answered, 
an emulsion of the seed prepared, operates as 
mildly and effectually as the oil 312, 

CATS, antipathies and partialities towards 396. 


CATTLE, distiller’s wash for the fattening of evi- 
dently improve 38: dry should not have their 
food too much thinned by water 81; a disten- 
sion of the stomach of necessary; steaming 
food for by converting every sort of fodder inte 
nourishing food enables to keep a large number 
and increases the quantity of manure, the pri- 
mum mobile of husbandry 82: the practice of 
salting food inthe winter for pernicious, better to 
season the hay when packed 160; on improving 
the breed of ? 110, 166, 174: may distinct breeds 
of under judicious management be crossed with 
reasonable prospect of improvement 167: muscle 
instead of fat in,the most profitable 40: their great 
utility for farming purposes, how to train and pro- 
fit from rearing 125: milch should not be penned 
on summer nights 199: maxims respecting 227 : 
the soil on the borders of lake Erie suitable to 
232 enumeration of the virtues and properties of 
244: with some exceptions subject to the same 
diseases as the human system 224, 

Valuable, for sale ; to ascertain the weight of by 

measurement 185, to cleanse from vermin 384: 

fat for the New York market 398: premium ex- 

hibited at the Philadelphia County exhibition 

122: afine lot for the Baltimore market 416: 

to cure the mange in 303; native race of, weights 

&e. 415. 

——FEditorial compliment to John H. Powel for his 

exertions to improve our breed of—pédigrees 

of &c, 271, 272. 

The Teeswater, or improved short horned pro- 

duce the greatest quantity of lean meat in pro- 

portion to their fat 149: the pedigree of 

Sir Leolin established 149: the crosses that 

 ebyoiasg ne Hubback the root of this breed 174: 

is progeny as valuable probably before his blood 

and services were so highly estimated, if so ma- 
ny breeders can claim for their cattle relationship 

to him 228. 

‘——-Of this blood for sale by the editor 48: two 
young bulls imported by James Prentiss, Lex- 
ington, (Ky.) 289. 

——The comparative merits of and the Hereford dis- 
cussed $11, 319 

——The Alderny, the product in butter of one of ge- 
neral Ridgely’s compared with that of two others 
of his best cows 47: for the shambles or the 
yoke not to be recommended 47. 

——The Hereford combine the three great qualities 
beef, milk and draught, thought the best by Mr. 
Clay’s English agent 223 : Albion describes the 
race 262. 

——The Devon, in all respects superior to any other 
28: weight of several kept on Mr. Curwin's 
farm on steamed food, expence of keeping 36: 
do they sustain their English character in Ame- 
rica? 39: memorandum of other extraordinary 
compared with the, 40. 

——The White Naples race, a cross of the Hunga- 
rian and small Swiss Cantons 162; described by 
commodore Jones, ,whose account of their value 
is confirmed by R. K. Mead 374) : is of the same 
breed of the bull and cow imported by commo- 
dore Bainbridge and sold by the editor to John 
Middleton, of South Carolina 315, 

CATTLE SHOWS, English Board of Agriculture’s, 
distribution of premiums &c. 102, 

——Of Brighton, Mass.) official reports of commit- 
tees respecting stock, manufactures, inventions, 
ploughing match &e. premiums awarded 250 a 
54: for agricultural productions 333. 

——Of the Rockingham N. H. ag. soc. report of the 
committee on butter, cheese and wine 276. 

—— Of Saratoga, N.Y. specimens of manufactures ex- 
hibited &c. 262, 

——Of Maryland, notice to the members of the ¢om- 

mittee 40: proceedings at, premiums ‘awarded 
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113: third to be held at Easton, premiums to be 
awardedand conditions of bestowment 173: no- 
tices respecting 232, 272: arrangements for the 
fourth to be held on the Frederick road will soon 
be made 400, 

——0Of Frederick county, (Md.) premiums to be dis- 
tributed at and orders to be observed 63. 

——Of the Fredericksburg (Va.) ag. soc. elect of- 
ficers, award premiums for steck, implements 
and manufactures, 289: addressed by President 
Garnett 290, 

CEDARS, season for transplanting, method 103: suc. 
cessful experiment, made in Feb’ry, August the 
best month 157. 

CELERY, on cultivating and arranging plants of 382. 

CEMENT, for stoves 360: made from rice 384. 

CHAMBERS, Ws. corresponding secretary of the 
Louisville Ag. Society,acknowledges the receipt 
of seed, mentions experiments making in‘ the 
west and sends to the editor Bywater’s theory of 
vegetation 406, 411. 

CHALLENGES, to all NewYork by a Virginian, that 
he will produce tie heaviest bullock at the Mary- 
land cattle show, facilities of transportation in 
favor of New York 512, 

——By a New Jerseyman to New York and Virginia 
that he can produce the heaviest hog of a given 

age 376: not accepted, hog killed, weight and 
measure 408 

CHAMBERS Thomas, asks if an oil may not be ex- 
tracted from the holly-berry ? 352. 

CHAMPION Charles, Esq, takes two premiums for 
a bull and heifer at the English Board of Agricul- 
turist’s Cattle Show, editorial inference in conse- 
quence 162: writes to the editor a description 
of his bull Aid de-camp that obtained the first 
London premium, was very successful at the 
Doncaster agricultural meeting 232, 

CHASE, Thomas, reports an account of the success- 
ful cultivation of the grape in Georgia 407. 

CHERRIES, an historiea! incident, omgin of “the 
feast of ” 163. 

CHERRY, the, is an Eastern fruit, estimation in which 
it is held, when introduced into England, varie- 
ties of &c. 162, 163. 

CHEESES, the Parmesan are made on the plains 
bordering the Italian Po 162. 

CHESNUT TRE, brought to Europe from Sardis, 
probably native of Great Britain, the great tree 
near Mount Actra, its bark useful in dying and 
tanning 163. 

— Horse, the tree ornamental, fruit useful to horses 
in certain complaints, and bark equal to the oak 
for tanning 163. 

CHIMNIES, the orifice of should be oval and plaster- 
ed 147. 

CHOCOLATE TREEF, its nativity,uses and value 145. 

CHRYSTALLO, CERAMIE, a patent so called tak- 
en out in England for ornamental incrustation in 
glass, brought to a high state of perfection, cy- 
phers, portraits, landscapes, &c, are incorporated 
in the very grass, 74, 

CHYMISTRY, a general principle in that substances 
combine more readily at the moment of disen- 
gagement, hence the utility of ploughing in 
green crops 108. 

CIDER, fruit abundant and water scarce, inferred that 
it will be unadulterated 215; the natural beve- 
rage of New England ; that the crab-apple will 
make the best a conceit of ignorance, juice of 
an unripe apple more injurious to than that of 
a defective one 238: general rules resulting from 
remarks on making &c. 259 

CIDER, high price of Shaker’s sold in Boston, 328. 

——-Mill and Press, described 280, 

—-Oil, method of making 365. 

Royal, method of making ; whiskey better than 

brandy to add to 382, 

C. J’s. remedy for a certain disease in sheep 270, 

CINCINNATUS, on the uses and comforts of a gar- 
den, trees and plants proper for 107. 

——On the cultivation of the turnip 51: cabbage, 

pumpkin and bean 52. 
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CIVLL ENGINEERING, the talent for little cultivat- 
ed, should be, an eligible situation for a person 
skilled in 292, sri 

CLAY, Henry, Hon. gives an account of his im- 
portation of English cattle 223: Albion to, on the 
subject describing the race 262, 

—To burn as a manure and warm a house at the 
same time, 383. 

——Porcelain, enquiries respecting by the proprie- 
tors of «bed of 383: directed to an answer 405. 

CLIMATE, ours is favorable to the culture of fruit 
trees 107: delightful on the borders of lake 
Erie 232, 

CLOVHOPPER, Timothy, facetiously enquires of 
the editor what breed of cattle he will now re- 
commend, when so much discussion exists decis- 
ion is lost in the argument 55. 

CLODPULX&, on the proper time of sowing wheat, 
early best, thinks the fly indigenous 269, 

CLOVER, at the time of turning down preparatory 

for a wheat crop should be largely plastered, a 

great improver of land; objections 108: to feed 

safely off of with breeding stock 110. 

Voes it require a sheltering crop? 344, 

——-Ley, ribbing preparatory to seeding wheat or 

oats a useful practice 295, 

Seed, March the period for sowing 367 ; Bol- 

ton’s mill for cleaning 8: Baldwin’s of Winches- 

ter, (Virg.) 31. 

COAL, is it net probable that similar earths and 
minerals are to be found in the neighbourhood of 
the Lehi and Susquehanna that avound in Staf- 
fordshire ? 396. 

COCOA NUT TREE, account of the and its proper- 
ties 164. 

COBBETT Wm. (for his system of gardening see 
American Gurdener, ) 

COFFEE, Domestic, the native barley formerly used 
ror and found superior to rye, how to make 332, 

COFFEE TREE, history of the, propert es of and 

’ when introduced into Europe 164: the tree is an 
evergreen and should be cultivated for its beau- 
ty 165. 








. COCKE, John H. on deep tilth, toeffect without bury- 


ing the soil 72: on fallowing for wheat, and on 
the best plan of husbandry for the light soils of 
the lower part of Virginia 324, 325. 

COKE, Mr. the rich English commoner, has disconti- 
nued his annual agricultural festivals atHolkham, 
evidence of the depressed state of agriculture in 
England 246 a 248, 

COLD, singular effects experienced from intense in 
the arctic regions 111. 

COLOURS, on mixing for painting 365, 

COLLING, Charles, to him belongs the merit of hav- 
ing produced the Teesewater breed of cattle 166. 

COMMERCE gives less impulse to agriculture than 
manufactures, that its channels would be narrow- 
ed by encouraging manufactures erroneous 63. 


COMPARISON or SEASONS, judicious to notice, the 
flowering of certain plants indicative of the tem- 
perature of soil and direct to the proper period 
of planting tender plants, days of the blossoming 
of several plants for nine years, when the apple- 
tree blossoms, safe to plant corn, squashes and 
melons; early seasons only so far advantageous as 
they extend the season of farming labor 76, 

COMPLETE HORSEMAN, marks whereby to judge 


of a horse’s age, hints on shoeing 227, 

COMPOSITION for weather boarding and for fenc- 
ing 61. 

CONGRESS, new apportionment of the members of 
the house 255: classes, professions &c. of the 
members of the 17th 103. 

GOnEee. Dr. correction of his axioms on dying 15, 

7. 

CORN, how to make bread from grown 39. 

—~—Indian, a staple of Virginia, best method of culti- 
vating, thought by some that unnecessary la- 
bour is bestowed on, the hand hoe cannot be 
dispensed with, on light sandy svils cultivation 
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of should be continued late 42: given to cattle in 
the ear, the most wasteful mode of feeding 4): 
the old and new mode of getting in contrasted 33: 
according to the new the most desirable fallow 
crop to precede wheat 59: high ridges and water 

‘furrows for condemned 64: should not have the 
barberry in its neighborhood 137: the propriety 
of cutting down the most productive southern 
questioned, experiments unfavorable to the prac- 
tice, can southern be cut and shocked green with 
safety ‘o corn and fodder? 143, 

— The robin preys on a worm destructive to and 
o ight to be protected by legislative interference 
20G: the cut worm destructive to in Roanoke, 
( Virg.) 119. 

——Rasped and prepared like mush an excel let 
dish 20U. 

——Mr. Stemson’s method of raising 216. 

——Crossed, received by the editor, tendency to de- 
terioration 47, 

—Sweet, when and how introduced into Massachu- 
setts, disposed to assimilate in character to the 
local, to produce a retrograde 160. 

——Guinea, a sample of received by the editor, very 
productive, good for horses and cattle 544. 

——Flint, a premium crop of, how cultivated 404. 

An early, great yield of 396. 

——Grown, how to make bread from 39, 

Stocks, may be converted into excellent cattle 

food for the whole winter 81. 


COSMETIC, indian meal the best 55: 


COTTAGER’S Manual, for the manage ment of bees 
throughout every month in the year 1, 9, 17, 25, 








COTTON, interesting account of the piant,the Egyp- 
tians first made cloth of, its great importance to 
the manufactures and commerce of Great Britain, 
increase of value upon a pound of, and reasons 
for its producing inflammation when applied to 
wounds 331, 332. 


COTTON, table of calculations as to what may be paid 
for it in America, tobe landed in Liverpool at a 
certain price86; the prices of compared with those 
of sugar show the disadvantage of cultivating 
307: achange of practice the necessary conse- 
quence with the cultivator, effects of such change 
on Great Britain 308. 

—— Method of guarding against rot in 14: samples of 
received by the editor from Illinois, quality 158, 
331: if mixed with oil or fat liable to sponta- 

neous combustion 131: method of cultivating at 

Mauritius 376, 

Seed, the black preferable to the green, yields 

well of oil, equal in value to corn meal after ex- 

pression 34: imported from the Isle of France by 

James Buchanan 376. 

——Gin, important improvement in, illustration of by 
cuts &c. promised by the editor 331: fully de- 
scribed 380. 

——Planters, their opinion that countervailing duties 
will be laid on cotton and tobacco if importations 
of manufactures be checked, a mistaken one 63 : 
important information to 376, 

——Plantations, estimates of the value of in land ex- 
pense of working and profits, they nett from three 
to four per cent. 308, 309. 

——Market of Great Britain, condition of the, esti- 
mated surplusages of in January 1823, 231: 
prices and sales of in Liverpool 271, 392. 

COUNTRYMAN, a, thinks that soapsuds as a manure 
deserves more consideration than has been be- 
stowed upon it 100, 

COWS should not be penaed during the night in 
warm weather 199, 200: to save manure from, pen 
them conveniently to water from nine in the 
morning till four o’clock in the afternoon 199: 
fed on yellow turnips give milk and butter of 
quality with summer 38: in milk should have 
their food reduced to a wash 81: partieular ones 
in New England equal to any in Old &ngland, 
owners of valuable should be particular regard- 
ing their intercourse 251 : decayed leaves should 
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be removed from cabbages intended as food for 
32. 
——"xtr.ordinary product of butter from twenty 


283, 

—— he improved breed of short horned very prodiic- 
tive 40: weights, products, kc. of ihe Teeswaicr 
and Durham 40. 

C RANBERRY, the, produced in New Holland, Ger- 
many, Sweden and America, the opinion errone* 
ous that it will not bear transplanting 169. 

C REAM, to prepare in the winter to produce good 
butter 288. 


CROPS, state of in North Carolina, Maryland ant 
Virginia, 183,184: not attected by the drought i” 
the neighborhood of Boston, an abundant harvest 
and unadulterated cider expected in consequence 
of a scarcity of water 215, 

——Large, of corn 415, 

CROPPER, BENSON and Co’s views in relation to 
the culture of cotton 3U7. 

CROSSING or STOCK, advantage of judiciously 174 : 
succecds best where the advantage of size is on 
the part of the female 313: effect of on the me- 
riuo sheep 374. 

C. S. on the arracacha, (Zanta currant,) flat dressing 
machines, cidar mill, soap and bees 279, 


CUCU MBER, the, is a native of Africa,when introduc- 
ed into England, ancient method of cultivating 
169: isacvoling wholesome fruit, useful to the 
consumptive, should grow in every garden, ma- 
nure to sow 107. 

CULTIVATORS of the soil, anciently, among the 
most distinguished citizens, manifested but little 
science in the management of their lands 65. 


CURRANTS may be easily cultivated to any extent 
277: afford an excellent preserve and a fine 
wine .07, 


CURRANT, Zante, of much value in domestic econo- 
my, desirable to be obtained 279. 

——Bushes, may be increased by dividing the bushes 
or from slips 107, 119: indigenous to Great 
Britain, anciently considered a species of the 
goosberry 169. 

—— Wine, methods of making 107, 277. 


CURWEN, Mr. his description of a steam apparatus 
for preparing catile food, estimate of the ex- 
penses of soiling 36: turnips sown early obviate 
the difficulty of procuring food for soiling in 
April and September 46. 


=——On the Teesewater breed of cattle, the high 
prices they command 40: good keep a pres 
ventive to vermin in cattle and hogs 407. 


CUTS, diagram of acanal near James river, illustra- 
tive of the propriety of having an under coulter 
toa plough 13, 

——Velaplane’s substratum plough 23, 

——Of the S. Carolina plough 31, 

-—— Of a wheat tan 48, 

——Of Cherry, a Teeswater heifer 48. 

—— Of a level to be used in horizontal ploughing 60. 

——Illustrative of the economical hydrostatic lift 78. 

——— Of an economical mud scoop 85, 

——~Of a patent hay and grain rake 112. 

~—~ Of Sinclair’s sowing machine 120, 

~~~ Of a wheat fan 120. 

~___ Of Kersev’s plough-cleaner and holdfast 168, 

____ Of a botanical tool 173, 

____ Tread-mill 261. 

___Flaxbreaker 270. 

___ Specimens of Guinea grass 286, 

—___ The Senna plant 293. 

—Descriptive of Cobbett’s plan of laying out a gar- 
den 307. 

——Of a method of discovering the distance roots ex- 
tend horizontally 339, 

——Dayton's straw cutter 350, 

Iron life boat 373., 

——lIllustrative of an improvement upon the cotton 
gin 389, 381, 

——Of Cobbett’s plan of cultivating the grape 393. 
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DATE TREE, a species of the Palm—interesting ac- 
count of the 181. 

DAVIS, Gideon, for reasons set forth, thinks he was 
unfairly dealt by in the award of a premium by 
the committee of the Maryland cattle show to 
Mr. Brown for the best plough 221.—Replied co 
by Commodore Porter, the chairman, who de- 
fends the committee against the implied censure 
of partiality—their decision was to be made up- 
on actual performance; and he adheres to the 
opinion that it was a just one—thinks however, 
very well of Davis’s plough 222—1eplied to also 
by Mr. Brown 263. 

——Suggests a method of expelling rats and mice 
126. 

DAYTON’S Straw Cutter described, and improve- 
ments on 550, 

DEEP ‘TII.TH, an instrument wanting to effect 12— 
J. H. Cocke’s method of performing 71. 

DELAPLANE, Joseph, describes his newly invented 
Sub-stratum pins* 22—contends against high 
authority in favour of three coulters 103. 

DELIRIUM, extraordinary cases of 99. 

DENTRIFICE. ; powder, that will remove yellowness 
from the teeth 328. . 

DESERTED VILLAGE, (Goldsmith’s) origin of 79 

DEVONSHIRE (English) cattle, superior to any 
other for draught, beef, or product in milk 28. 

DINSDALE W. M’s composition for the preserva- 
tion of harness—preserves leather from rot, hard- 
ness or mould 167. 

DISEASES ; in the lower animals less numerous and 
more uniform than those which assail man—ani- 
mals inherit the bad as well as good qualities of 
parents 133—of wild animals few, and yield to 
the operations of nature—they acquire new and 
more violent by civilization—should be studicd, 
and their remedies, from a principle of gratitude 
243—and to preserve them from quackery 244— 
of domestic animals similar to those which af- 
fect man 244. 

—— (Of Wheat, prevail in the neighbourhood of York, 
peveveane—serewtes respecting 380—experi- 
ment to ascertain the sorts least liable to 134. 

——Of Sheep described—symptoms, preventives and 
remedies for 341—remedy for one to which they 
are exposed from travelling in warm weather 270. 

DISTILLERIES, in their use of grain, but little of 
the food of man is consumed 38. 

—— The wash of excellent for fattening cattle 39. 

DOCTORING of seeds practiced in Great Britain to 
defraud purchasers—method of 142. 

DOGS, how to cure a complaint common to young 
(when teething prabably_) 200, 216. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS acquire diseases b.* civiliza- 
tion—a principle of gratitude in ma.\ should 
prompt to the investigation of their nature and 
cure 243.--their virtues and uses enumerated--- 
the inducement to physicians to consider their 
claims on man of the most imperative nature 244 
---indications of disease in 245---Doctors Hildrop 
and Hartley reason from scripture and analogy 
for the immortality of 245. 


DRAINING should be prudently done after proper 
examination of land 303--effects of as practised 
in theVal de Chiana 383. 

DRILLING in husbandry, effected by aid of a block 
plough 413. eed 

DRIVERS of Carriages, &c. responsibility of employ- 
ers for the carelessness of 135, 399. 

DROUGHT, severely felt in York, Virginia 200---in 
Maine and New Hampshire 128. 

DUPUY, J. on the cebarking of fruit trees 175. 

DUTIES, . existing tariff defective, bears hardly 
upon the poor--illustrated by an exhibit of 
comparative 43.---the practice of England and 
¥rance, shew the policy of a restrieting system--- 
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Holland quoted negatively--her suffering, attri- 

butable to a contrary policy.--periodical returns 

of national distress would be obviated by a judi- 

cious restriction of foreign importations 44. 

Revision of our tariff recommended---governmen- 

tal interference with particular interests injurious 

---agriculture, commerce and manufactures should 

stand on their own footing 50, 

DYEING ; Hopson corrects some errors in Dr. Coop- 
er’s work on the subject 13---recommends the use 
of wild indigo to supersede woad 198.---that it will 
answer as a substitute for, questionable-.-certain 
colours cannot be obtained without woad---the 
first step in is to cleanse the water from mineral 
and animal substances 247--.Hopson replies, and 
shows that he has not been understood---thinks 
his opponent does not understund the theory of 
the subject on which he writes 277---his answers 
to queries propounded by his opponent 284. 

DYES, the, of Africa superior to any in the world 198, 

DYSPEPTICS, suitable diet for 32---and method of 
treatment 64. 





E. 


EASTMAN’S straw cutter, recommendations in fa- 
vour of 46, 

ECLIPSES for 1823, 413. 

ECONOMY in feeding stock, of the highest impor- 
tance to the public as well as the owner 81. 

—— Method of breaking glassware 263. 

ECONOMICAL Hydrostatic Lift, a desideratum of 
importance in inland navigation ; description and 
mode of operation 78. 

EDITOR, recommends the cultivation of the bee 16 ; re- 
quests a dissertation on the cultivation of hops 32 ; 
can hereafter simply publish aregister oftherecei;t 
of seed, &c. 32 ; thinks a description of R. Smith’s 
milk establishment would he interesting to the Ma- 
ryland Agricultural Society 37 ; compliments Mr. 
Willis for his valuable’ suggestions 39; enquiries 
propounded to, respecting the Devon breed of 
cattle ; do they sustain their English character in 
America? 39; requests the return of numbers of 
his paper not taken up at post offices 40; thinks 
that the discussion of the great question of 
governmental protection tc domestic industry 
may safely be left to the societies organised for 
the support of agriculture and domestic manufac- 
tures; advertises for sale several animals of the 
Teeswater blood 48; in answer to Clodhopper hopes 
the discussion on the merits of horned cattle will 
not cease till we have obtained the best of all 
foreign breeds 55; suggests that an opportunity 
will be afforded at the ensuing cattle show to 
purchase choice stock ; requires that communica- 
tions shall be sent fit for the press 64; sels to 
Commodore Porter the Bergami and Columella 
bulls; recommends them to the attention of those 
whose animals may need their services 72; asks 
for a description of askim coulter to a plough 64 ; 
is answered 86; enguires in what English pros- 
perity consists? 62; would know the proper period 
of transplanting evergreens 87 ; promises an ac- 
count of the cattle show 96; advertises a Holder- 
ness bull and Bakewell or Dishly or Leicester 
sheep for sale 96; recommends attention to Mr. 
Wright, an English agriculturist 95; in noticing 
seed for sale by Mr. Redding, states that he has 
haa some cultivated under his own eye on which 
the public may depend 112; compliments the 
hospitality of General Ridgely 116; apologises 
for the late appearance of the index to the third 
volume 144; recommends that a particular account 

« be kept of imported stock ; thinks it would be- 
nefit the agricultural community to have the 
character and pedigrees of such preserved in 
this paper 151; compliments the officers of our 
navy—to no class of the community is the agri- 
cultural interest more indebted 161; intro. 
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duces the humorous oration on a hog 210; 
defends the committee of the Maryland cattle 
show against an implied charge of partiality 
221; recommends to the attention of his readers 
Phillips’ historical and botanical account of plants 
known in Great Britain 104; receives fruit from 
Mr. Willis 184; advertises a North Devon bull 
for sale 208; introducing a history of Irish dis- 
tress, disclaims a discussion of foreign politics 
further than as they have a bearing on the in- 
terests of agriculture ; thinks that the causes of 
such deplorable effects should be sought for; the 
same are felt here in a remote degree 235 ; com- 
pliments the munificence of General Van Ran- 
saelaer 248; promises the republication of a 
small work on Wine making 256 ; compliments the 
merchants for their willingness in advancing the 
cause of agriculture 263; recommends atten- 
tion to the culture of the American grape; 
the “American Farmer” contains probably 
more matter than all other American books 
on the subject; suggestions as to wine 
260, 407; directs attention to an article on the 
subject of naked northern barley 367 ; acknow- 
ledges the receipt of Persian melon seed and 
solicits a continuance of correspondence and 
like favors 374 ; is informed that a large delicious 
grape grows in Arkansaw territory ; solicits cut- 
tings from and an account of 392; asks why the 
Virginia cattle challenge has not been taken up 
398 ; promises more attention to subjects of in- 
ternal improvement 400; addresses his patrons 
416, 

EDITORIAL, notice of Mr. Biddle’s address---of a clo- 
ver seed mill 8—notice of the intended cattle 
show 56—of an advertising communication 112~ 
of the Alderny breed of cattle, not to be recom- 
mended for the yoke or shambles 47—of the 
English board of agriculture’s. second cattle 
show 102—of preparations making on the Eas- 


tern Shere fcr the Maryland cattle show 232—. 


of the land University and its professors 240 
—such notice compatible with the designs of this 
paper; and wherefore 248—of Dr. Rush’s lec- 
ture on the diseases of domestic animals 248—of 
the discontinuance of the Holkham (Mr. Coke’s) 
exhibitions 248. 


Notices, miscellaneous, &c. 264—of the cattle 
show held at Easton 272—of the contemplated 
project of establishing a professorship of agri- 
culture in the University of Virginia 273-—of 
the senna plant 293—of the union of five coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania to establish an agricultural 
society 299—of Cobbett’s Gardener 304—of the 
varieties of corn and oats; the editor suggests 
experimental patches to ascertain the products 
of each 344. 


——Allusion to the guid pro guo 32—and to the com- 
forts of rural life 16, 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE, extract from the 
Honorable John Sinclair; enquiries of an En- 
lish farmer intending to settle in America 23— 
m Christopher Hughes, Jr. Esq. accompanying 
superior ruta baga seed 23, 256—from Calvin 
Jones, on indigestion 32-—is informed of the 
objects of an agricultural* society to be estab- 
lished in Nelson county, \ Virg.); on budding 
and grafting 39--j. Willis su a valuable 
wash for fruit trees 39---receives crossed corn 
seed, has a tendency to run back; nutmeg 
seed and Swedish coffee 47----.on rough hot 
beds for tobacco plants 56---Guinea grass seed 
received from eorge Troupe, Esq. ; foxite po- 
tatoes from the Hon. S. L. Southard, New-Jer- 
sey 56---poor wheat prospects in Virginia 72---tea 
seed, Brazilian bean, and specimens of North 
Carolina peas and bene seed, received 72---on 
Burden’s flax dresser 88----the drill system of 
husbandry beginning to be practised in Geor- 
gia; ochra seed 96---the qualities of a peculiar 
kind of millet, and a few seeds of 103---respeet- 
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ing a farm brought to by the application of 
bank shells and sea marl; a simple, cheap, and 
expeditious flax breaker; receipt of large 
goosberries 118---the cut worm destructive in 
parts of Virginia; the Maryland famous yellow 
tobacco would not pass inspections in South Car- 
olina 119---the advantages that would result from 
periodical agricultural reports 168----state of 
crops 144, 183, 184---enquiry respecting a corn 
mill to be worked by horse power 183---the 
willow, a healthy tree 183.--Harriet Homespun 
recommends to him, and to all epicures, an In- 
dian corn dish ; remedy for a dog distemper 200 
—lands in the neighbourhood of Detroit recom- 
mended to the attention of monied men ; are well 
adapted to the culture of hemp 208—the best 
method of expressing oil from palma christi 
208—home demand for fine wool, steady; on 
transplanting of cedars ; suggestion respecting 
horticultural essays 157 —carbon useful in fattening 
hogs; seed of cotton grown in Illinois; quality 
158— Worcester, (Mass.) cattle show, fine ex- 
hibition of oxen 224—soil and climate in the 
neighborhood of Lake Frie; Charles Champion’s 
description of his bull Aid de Camp, that took 
the London premium, and his great success at 
Doncaster 2352—specimens of cherries; and of 
rye from Russia 256—a small quantity of the 
seed of the straw of which Leghorn bonnets 
are made 302.--to cure the mange in cattle ; 
Judge Peters thinks the mottled ruta baga best ; 
advantages of draining and irrigating ; to culti- 
vate tobacco on old land and produce the yel- 
low leaf; to cure the botts in horses 303---hemp 
might be produced here much cheaper, and of 
hetter quality than the Russian, if its cultivation 
was encouraged 304...Commodore Jones’ letter 
on the subject of foreign stock, accompanied 
with notes explanatory 313, 314, 315. 

EDUCATION ; report of the committee of the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, to whom was committed 
sundry resolutions of the legislature of Mary- 
land, relative to the appropriation of a certain 
portion of the public lands of the United States 
for the encouragement and support of public 
schools 177. 

——aA professorship of agriculture contemplated for 
the University of Virginia ; the Albemarle ag- 
ricultural society appropriate a poyde of their 
funds for, and call on societies of Virginia to aid 
in facilitating the object 273. 

ELDER TREE, a native of Europe; every way me- 
dicinally valuable ; bark, flowers, leaves, and 
berries; the last yields an excellent wine 188. 

EMORY, Col. Thomas, on sedged wheat; ascribes the 
disease to a worm which he describes ; oyster 
shells and shell lime will destroy them; most 
extensively apparent, when wheat follows a con- 
siderable vegetable growth ; clover is productive 
of, and repeated culture of the same plant tends 

- to generate the insect. 71---failure of crops often 
to be attributed to animalculz 71. 

——Addresses the agricultural society of Queen 
Ann’s county on the errors of farming 153-—on the 
best system of, rotations, &c. 1506, 

ENGLISH WORDS, table of those derived from 
other languages 86. 

ENTOMOLOGY, the science of very defective 394+ 
the parents and habits of insects discovered, it is 
no difficult matter to destroy ; the farmers’ pests 
enumerated ; how to guard against and destroy 
395. 

ENQUIRER, on the union of plaster and ashes 30. 

ERRATA, 64, 112, 136, 176, 192, 264, 360. 

ESTIMATES of the value, cost of working and pro- 
fits from cotton plantations 308. 

ETYMOLOGY of the term rye grass 206. 

EVERGREENS, the proper season for transplanting ; 
when? 87---answered, and method of 103---suc- 
cessfully practiced in February, with cedars--- 
August perhaps a better month for 15-, 

EXCAVATOR, Ha ris’, extraordinary power of 80. 

EXHAUSTION ; the consequences of, occasioned by 
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bad practice, ascribed to frost, Hessian fly, &c. 
155. 

EXOTICS, many things considered such, probably 
the spontaneous growth of our own country ; 
legislative provision should be made, to have 
earths, minerals, &c. of unfrequented parts of 
our country, transported to cities for examina- 
tion and analysis 215, 

EXPERIMENTS, (see agricultural experiments _) on 
roads and wheels 101----in dying scarlet colour 
127. 

EXPERIMENTING, laudably practising in the west 
406. 

EXPORTS from Cincinnati 413. 


F, 


F., suggests a mode of raising a fund for improving 
the breed of horses 359. 

FAIRBORN’s, Joseph, method of preserving seed 
wheat 320. 

FAIR SEX, the, of North Carolina, the horticulturists 
223. 

FALLOWING, for summer, the ground should be 
ploughed whendry—is thereby prepared for an im- 
mediate co-operation of lime and dung 85—sum- 
mer occasions a loss of time when vegetables 
might be raised 107—naked, an impediment to 
improvement—more exhausting than a double 
crop 155. 

——For wheat, R. P. Barton on, in answer to a query 
propounded 532—in, J. H. Cocke on 324. 

FALLOWS, wheat is considerably increased by those 
made in July and August, over those made in Sep- 
tember and October 52---experiments with salt 
recommended to be made on 196.--proper sum- 
mer recommended to prevent smut in wheat 220 
---peas it is probable would answer well for, to 
precede wheat and turnips 267. 

FARINA FECUNDANS of vegetables, seen through 
a microscope, exhibit animalcule 406, 

FARMS, close and judicious cultivation of, more 
profitable than to buy land to increase pasture 
52—Sir Charles Middleton’s answers to queries 
propounded respecting his 64—generally too 
large for capitals emploved 68—-gardens well 
enclosed should be appended to 106—brought 
to by the application of bank shells and sea marle 
118—plan for the management of arable, where 
the soil is congenial to turnips and barley—rota- 
tion 132—on the eastern shore of Maryland too 
large for profitable cultivation—should be cur- 
tailed and part set in timber 153--evils resulting 
from consolidating small into large 153--a New 
England custom respecting, well adapted to small 
153---300 acres a good size for 153. 

— Advantages to be derived from experimental 
attached to schools 357--- plan of a six hundred 
acre---quantity and value of stock for 390. 

——Extraordinary production of a New York 216, 


FARMERS, comparison between the condition of the 
English and American small 68---the former 
succeed better because they farm better 69---re- 
mote from markets should turn their industry in- 
to new channels---wool and flax present them- 
selves 69---nothing above the American but God 
and the Laws 70---advice to on the management 
of sheep and wool 74---should direct their atten- 
tion to one useful object and publish the result 
of their experience 109---the best who make the 
most crop to an acre 153---consult their own in- 
terest when they pursue a course beneficial to 
the public 207---contrast between the practice of 
two, and moral consequences resuiting from each 
2U7---reasons why the Pennsylvania are better 
and more successful than the Maryland---the pa- 
ralle! pursued as it regards the New England 154-- 
to be prosperous in this country must lay down a 
system of improvement, if they begin with a de- 
termination to be independent they will be so 124. 

——A friend to describes the Orange farm plan of 
procuring sweet butter in winter 367--~an im- 
provement on the apparatus suggested 405. 


ix 


FARMERS--a committee of appointed to co-operate 
with others for the establishment of an agricul- 
tural society in Pennsylvania 208. 

——Invited to report the quantity of wool obtained 

per head from their sheep 373. 

Creed 263---a nint to 328. 

——Grass, cannot it is thought, rear sheep to advan- 
tage 45. 

——’S friend, on the advantages that would result from 
periodical reports of the state of crops &c. 168. 

FARMER, a Scot’s enquires respecting Lucerne 148. 

——An upper ward, on the ploughing down of turnips 
for manure 85, 

--——A Roxbury, gives a comparison of the present 
with past seasons 76, 

a younss solicits answers to practical questions 
9 . r 

——A Leicester, objects to the use of cylindrical 
wheels on curved roads 10], 150, 228-.--thought 
to possess advantages over the conical 126, 

——-A North Carolina, asks how to destroy vermin in 
cattle &c. 383. 

——the, on the management, cleansing and shearing 
of sheep 95. 

——Distress of the British has not declined since the 
peace 4---attributable to the depreciation of mo- 
ney, to be retrieved only by a reduction of rents, 
tythes and taxation 5, 53. 

FARMERS’ (English) Journal, misapplication of its 
columns 110. 

FARMING, American (particularly applicable to 
Pennsylvania) that state from its local advantages 
best calculated to support a numerous popula- 
tion of either of the Atlantic...deplordble condi- 
tion of a large portion of the interior 67...the best 
cultivated part compared withthe agriculture of 
Great Britain...causes of inferiority 67...estimate 
of income from, and expenses of compared with 
English 69, 

-——No system of will keep land in continued good 
heart without manure 155...Colonel Emory’s no- 
tion of good...his rotations...thinks tobacco as 
an auxiliary crop should be continued on the 
eastern shore of Maryland 156...general reflec- 
tions on the advantages held forth from the prac- 
tice of good husbandry on the peninsula 157. 

——Grain and grazing, most profitable when united 
animal matter necessary to the production of 
good grained wheat 156. 

——Statement of the expenses of English 53, 66... 
Maryland errors in the practice of 153, 

FENCES, erroneous that live are best adapted to this 
country...the notion derived from a too close im- 
itation of English Husbandry...reasoning in favour 
of rail...in most parts of Virginia the expense of 
nominal, except as relating to the labour 49. 

——For gardens the thorn highly recommended... 
method of cultivating 305. 

FERUSAC, M. of the French academy, from the re- 
mains of ancient vegetation, thinks that plain ve- 
getation formerly covered hills, and hence infers 
a great change in the temperature of the surtace 
of the earth 199, 

FIG, nativity of the tree.,.value of the fruit and anec- 
dotes respecting 189, 

FILBERT, its nativity, cultivated for profit in Italy, 
England and France...requires a peculiar soil 193. 

FILLY, a young suckled by her grand dam 320, 

FIRE, on the means of preserving inhabited build- 
ings from the ravages of...earl Stanhope’s me- 
thod 25...remarks on the subject continued 35. 

——aAnd smoke destructive to the turnip fly 109, 141 
«method of applying 134. 

FISH, deprived of gills and entrails retain their sweet- 
ness 100, 

FLAX (and Hemp), but little cultivated from the de- 
fect of our machinery for working it. .defect re- 
medied by a machine that supersedes dew and 
water rotting 70...enter with great advantage in- 
to our rotation of crops...yield twice as much per 
acre and can be wrought more easily than cot- 
ton 70,,.interesting correspondence on the pre- 
paration of between Gov. Wolcott of Connecti« 
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cut, and S. M. Pomroy, Fs 7. of Massac/iusetts, 
with professor Davis’s remarks on Mr. Pomroy’s 
theory and suggestions by 213...the extension of 
its cilture dependant on a cheap and common 
solvent for cleansing...premium for the best me- 
thod of preparing unclaimed 213, 214. 

——A machine for dressing invented by S. Davidson 
of Romulus, Kentucky 215...byMr. Barden of Al- 
bany 88....by Mr. Bundley (English) 384....one 
described 118, 124. 


—— =the Salisbury (English) invented not adapted to 
‘ns country 279. 

FLORIDA, products of...the nut gall (an insect pro- 
duction) so useful in manufactures, found there 
in abundance 192, 

FLOUR, from wheat that has germinated, may be 
corrected by the sub carbonate of soda...proper- 
ties 84. 

FLY, wheat, singular deposit of the eggs of 153... 
(see wheat.) 

—grub or turnip, method of destroying or prevent- 
ing the diseases of 119, 133, 134, and 135, 

FLOWER, Richard on the growth, process of meal- 
ing, malting and brewing of the northern naked 
barley 365. 

FOSTER, A. W. succeeds in raising fine tobacco 
from Cuba seed in Greensburg, Pennsylvania— 
discribes his method of cultivating—gradual pro- 
gress of his plants 191; Cuba seed in this country 
does not produce Spanish [Cigur] tobacco 192. 

FOUNDERING, a complaint of horses, easily cured 
if seasonably attended to 61. 

FROG MARKET of Brussels 414. 

FRUITS, origin of some of ours 80: if neglect- 
ed will degenerate 107: introductory to Phil- 
lips’ account of known in Great Britain, the 

verty of England in before the days of Queen 

Blizabeth, increase of plants since, have prevent- 
ed diseases, leprosy, &c. prevalent before 97 : 
the opinion of Mr. Knight that fruit like the tree 
is debilitated by the age of varieties 129 : con- 
ceived to be erroneous 130: causes of deteriora- 
tion, Gerard’s appeal to cultivators of, Mr. 
Knight’s method of creating new varieties of 150. 

—~lIts full perfection dependant on its being gather- 
edin dry weather when perfectly ripe and pre- 
served from external injury 238. 

— Received from Mr. Willis by the editor 104, 
1 


84. 
xhibited at the Brighton cattle show 254. 


FRUIT TREES, the grafting and budding of but lit- 
tle attended to in this country,attention to the art 
recommended 6: experimental methods of sug- 
gested 7: the subject renewed 268: some as- 
sertions promulgated on grafting and budding, 
erroneous 39: queries respecting the barking of, 
the advantage of equivocal 101: the barking of 

ractised on all sorts of, season when proper 
Soe and the effects of 145, 158 : the modus ope- 
randi may be left among the arcana of nature 
159: experiment showing that the tree is not in- 
jured by but questionable that the fruit is thence 
improved 175: the causes of a want of health in 
a first enquiry before proceeding to remedy 205, 
(see Pomorium Britannicum.) 

——An excellent wash for 39. 

——To increase the growth of 84, 

——Sorts of suitable for a garden 107. 

FULTON communicates facts respecting canals 391. 

FUNDING SYSTEM, the nature of stock explained, 
how speculated in, the direct tendency of is to 
render an executive independent of the people 
300. 


G. 


GAPES, in fowls, assafictida a preventive to, 96. 

GARDENS should be connected with farms; the 
benefits and comforts resulting from enumerated 
plants and fruits suited to 106, 

GARDENING, so great the teste for in England, 
that the character of a man maybe judged of 
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from his attention to or neglect of his garden; neg- 
lect of gardening in America grows out of a 
superabundance of land 297---for a full practical 
plan of, from a preparation of the soil, to early 
and late production from, (see Am. Gardener.) 

GARDENER, to guard against unskilfw) and unpro- 
fitable results, every man should be his own 297. 

GARNETT’S, (president of the agricultural society 
of Fredericksburg, Virg.) address 41 a 49, 

——On the advantages to be derived from agricultu- 
ral exhibitions 290. ‘ 

GARRISON, Samuel’s, experiment to ascertain the 
best seed in vine fruit 270. 

GEESE, the large Bremen, are raised in Rhode Island 
by Jas. Sisson, an enterprising agriculturist 199. 

GENISTA LATEO TINCTORIA, ( yellow broom) 
used asa gargle in hydrophobia 85. 

GIBBS, George, recommends the cultivation of 
grapes ; thinks the native has been underrated ; 
enumerates the sorts he cultivates, and gener- 
ously proffers cuttings of vines to his agricultural 
friends 267, 268. 

GILMOR, Robert, presents the editor with Taxeder- 
my, a volume on the art of collecting, preparing 
and mounting objects of natural history, for the 
use of museums, &c.; thinks a cheap edition 
might advantageously be distributed by the go- 
vernment among the officers of our public ships, 
and of exploring parties 171. 

GIRDLING---an operation on grape vines to force the 
fruit ; how to perform 387. 

GLASS, the manufacture of ornamental, among the 
most beautiful arts ; brought to admirable state 
of perfection in England 74; how to break in any 
required direction 263. 

GOLDSMITH’S “ Deserted Village,” origin of 79. 

GOODS, woolen, cotton or silk, may be cleansed 
without injury to colour or texture by potato li- 
quor obtained in the process of making starch 57. 

GOOSEBERRIES may be expeditiously propagated 
by cuttings, suckers and layers 119: introduced 
into England the year that Henry VIII. received 
the title of defender of the faith, yields an excel- 
lent wine 193. 

——A sample of mammoth received by the editor 
from Norfolk 118. 

GRAFTING, (and Budding,) the art unaccountably 
neglected though of high importance; from 
premises advanced, assumed, that all the fruits of 
earth might originally have flourished on a parent 
stock 6: [this theory rendered plausible, if what Pli- 
ney says of a tree near Thulie is true 129:] a 
simple and certain method of suggested 7: ad- 
ditional remarks on the subject, axioms before 
advanced, denied 3$: the art of originated in 
Rome, carried to the greatest extent about the 
period of the Christian era 129: the subject pur- 
sued, new experiments and new lights on 268: 
the process of a mechanical operation that can- 
not well be described 377: recommended for 
grapes on new stock to give texture to resist frost 
414. 


——A superior wax for 269. 

GRALN, the common method of treading out, sloven- 
ly, wasteful and expensive ; machines now simp- 
lified for the purpose of, operate a great saving 
49 ; the vegetative power of injured by too much 
steeping 60; should never be sown but when 
the ground is laid down to grass 96 ; experiments 
with salt made on crops of 196. 

——The friends of agriculture should have experimen- 
tal patches to ascertain the products of different 
varieties of 344. 

GRAPE VINE, interesting account of, from Phillips’ 
account of the fruits known in Great Britain 20! ; 
its cultivation recommended 267, 414; new vari- 
eties should be formed, and approved old ones 
naturalized 267, 268; thought that it might be 
profitably cultivated in South Carolina 275; new 
method of propagating 414. 

——N. Herbemont’s account of some received by him 
from France 326, 

——Cuttings, prices. proposed to be charged for by 
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—_ Adlum, District Columbia 256; proffered 

68, 

GRAPE, the Maryland fox makes an excellent wine; 

interesting account of 343, 

The Scuppernong (North Carolina’ yields largely 

and makes a fine wine 295; thought to require 

a rich damp ‘soil 327. 

GRAMMER, John A. has a filly that was suckled by 
her grandam 320, 

GRANGER, Gideon, in consequence of il] health re- 
signs the presidency of the Ontario Agricultural 
Society 295. 

GRANO, Mazolo, samples of both wheat and straw 
promised to the editor 119. 

GRASSES, neglect to cultivate artificial an impedi- 
ment to improvement ; the blue and green valu- 
able to all farmers not fond of naked fallowing 
155; experiments made to ascertain the evapo- 
ration of 397. 

GRASS, a singular sort supposed to ‘be suitable for 
American Leghorns 264. 

——Guinea, value and great productiveness of 285; 
reference to the first volume of the American 
Farmer for a full account of 286; failure of 
Jamaica seed 344, 

—— Feather, cultivated for the last twenty years in 
North Carolina, its value 295. 

=——Crop or crab, when should it be sown? 328; 

query answered 412. 

lover and herds grass should be cut in full bloom 

160; utility of salting 197; the former should 

be sown in March 367 ; method of gathering and 

cleaning the seed 352, 

Lucerne, not generally so well known as it ought 

to be; method of cultivating 38; enquiries re- 

specting 148. 

Rye, etymology of the term 206. 

GRASS BONNETS, an establishment projecting for 
the manufacture of in Weathersfield, Connecticut 
96; a very superior one seen in New York 131; 
one equal to No. 58 Leghorn, sold at the Sara- 
toga Cattle Show 262. 

GRAVEL is pernicious to the roots of trees 131. 


GREEN Crops, on the advantage of manuring with 
107 ; not a modern practice 108; a disideratum 
in agriculture to find a plant for, that will grow 
between harvest and seed time; cloyer, buck- 
wheat, millet and rye, consic -red as 108. 

GREEN Houses, to make and manage 321 ; uses and 
moral effects of 322. 

GREEN, Jacob’s opinion respecting some specimens 
of a singular deposit of the eggs of the fly in 
wheat; not generally known that the ceraphron 
is an enemy to the Hessian fly 183. 

GRIDIRON, an approved patent 288, 


GRIFFIN, Thomas, on the condition of crops in his 
mctpetnnns; enquires for a corn mill worked 
by horse power 183. 














~GRIFFITH, Thomas W. suggests the great utility of 


rollers on roads and farms 216. 
GROUND, to prepare for gardening purposes-298. 
GUAGING, ready methods of 255, 
G. W. onthe cultivation of tobacco, to produge the 
yellow leaf in old ground 303 ; his sketch of the 
great northern canal ; estimate of produce within 
its reach, &c. 309. 
Method of bringing to worn out land; plaster 
largely on turning down for wheat 30, 





Hl. 


HALL’S, John’s, plan for the management of an arable 
farm 132...0n the shoeing of horses...evil effects 
of iron bound feet...premature death the conse- 
quence 167. 

HAMBLETON, S. of the United States’ navy, on 
Italian agriculture 161, 190, 194. 

HAMPTON Dairy, the produce of butter from 360. 

HARLEM Nursery, an establishment to be soon ma- 
tured in this city...the proprietor solicits grafts. 
&c. of good or rare fruits 279. 

HARKNESS, receipt for a liquid to preserve 167. 
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HARRIS, Thomas, enquires respecting a threshing 
machine 327. 

HARRIET HOMESPUN, suggests a method of pre- 
paring a superlative dish from Indian corn ; and 
intimates where and how to apply it 200. ’ 

HARROW, the revolving serviceable in the cultiva- 
tion of turnips 38. 

HART, Nathaniel, on the culture of hemp ; method of 
wretting 304. eo ae 

HARTSHORN, Hugh’s method of destroying ticks in 
sheep 144—preparation of cream to produce good 
butter in cold weather 288. 

HASSAN, J. H. describes the Carolina plough 31. 

HASTY PUDDING, a poem, by Joel Barlow 21. 

HAY, the proper season for cutting—should be salted 
when put away for cattle in winter 160—salting 
of recommended to be tried experimentally 196 
—the utility of salting has long been known in 
the United States 197. 

HAZARD, Samuel, on the transplanting of cedars ; 
recommends to the attention of the editor, more 
practical essays on gardening 157. 


HAZEL, or, the nut tree, grows wild in most parts 
of Europe ; its uses are not numerous, and is 
never cultivated for the sake of the fruit 217. 

HEIFERS, exhibited at the Brighton cattle show, 
described 25l—a fine one 384—claimed by N. 
Jersey 408. 

HELIGOLAND Bean, is a puny abortion 38. 


HEMP—lands in the neighbourhood of Detroit, fine 
for its cultivation; recommended to the atten- 
tion of capitalists 208—its cultivation ought to 
be encouraged ; mode of wretting, to rival the 
Russian 304, 

——Hreaker--enquiries respecting a new invented 
413. 

HERBEMONT, N. sends a small quantity of Egyp- 
tian millet seed to the editor ; its qualities 103. 

——On silk, peas, the culture of the grape, and fa- 
brication of wines 326, 

HEROD, Thomas, on the application of the Holkham 
manufacture ; on lucerne and mangle wurtzle 
38. 

HINTS, worthy of the attention of the exporter of 
linseed 79—respecting the fly in turnips 134. 
HOGS—that they do no good ’till they die, a mis- 
take ; they are excellent scavengers 244—experi- 
ment to ascertain the actual expense of feeding 
to keep them in a constantly thriving condition 
12—an amusing oration on the 210—natural his- 
tory of 211 origin of the celebration of the 
boar’s head, carol and song 212, 213—challenge 
by a new Jerseyman, to New-York and Virginia, 
that he can exhibit the heaviest of a given age 
376—-unaccepted, killed, weight, and valuable 
properties of the breed 408—that obtained the 

premjum at the Maryland cattle show 283. 

——To destroy vermin in 8, 383, 407, 412. 

Diseases of 24. 

Carbon useful in fattening 158, 392. 

——Large, raised in Virginia 415—in South Carolina 

404. 

——Directions for spaying 294. 

Sties, should not be in the neighborhood of an 

apiary 34. 

HOLKHAM SHEEP SH" ARING—a suspension of this 
rural exhibition, ascribed to that infatuated policy 
of the English ministry, which has brought on the 
re-action of a desperate money system, ruinous to 
the productive classes 246. 

—A poem 247. 

HOLKHAM Manufacture, application of 38. 

HOMMONY, lyed, best method of preparing 55. 

wee German method of obtaining from hives 

9. 

HOPE, Sir Wm.’s complete horseman ; white feet, 
stars, blazes, and feathers ; and how to raise a 
good breed of horses 159. 

HOPS, a dissertation on the culture of solicited 32— 
interesting account of the plant 323, 


HOPSON, on dyeing 13—recommends the wild indi- 
go plant to supercede the use of woad 198— 


> , 
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doubted, that it will answer the purpose, and 
the truth of Hopson’s theories in dyeing denied 
247—who rejoins, shows that he has not been 
understood, and thinks his opponent ignorant of 
the theory of the art 277. 

——Replies to queries propounded by his opponent 
284. 

HORSES ; the amusements of the turf calculated to 
improve the breed of 98—not so, the English 
race, a forced anomaly in the species; has no 
qualities for usefulness ; the true Virginian stock 
run out; attributed to the racing mania 390— 
comparison between the years 1779 and 1819, of 
stallions and racers, in England, racers, &c. 98 
—reported speed of Firetail and Pumpkin ques- 
tioned 136—too many used for agricultural pur- 
poses in Great Britain ; consume the produce of 
nearly half the productive lands of the kingdom! 
66—exhibited at the Maryland cattle show 113— 
premiums awarded for the best, [not entirely 
satisfactory,] 281—Doctor Rush’s character of 
the 243—articles and rules of the New-York asso- 
ciation for improving the breed of 259—of 
marks, stars, blazes, &c. &c. in; and how to 
raise a beautiful race of 159—marks whereby to 
judge of the age of, &c. 227. 

Notice of English imported American swift trot 
ters 415, 

——Food, should not be given too hot 36.—the quan- 
tity of steamed necessary to keep them in work 
ing condition 37—peas used in North Carolina as 
168. 

—— Diseases of; remedies for the botts in 96, 100, 
303—for the founder 61—salivation, cause of, 
and*how to treat 293—enquiries respecting “ big 
head” 183—answered 239—in the eye, subjects to 
be considered before treatment ; the horse’s con- 
dition to direct 133—simple inflammation 149— 
puriform, do. 150—specitic, internal, and gene- 
rally results in total blindness 159—treatment 
160, 

——Shoe, a new invented jointed, for securing 
against a contraction of the foot 167. 

——Shoeing—hot shoes make the feet tender 184— 
suggestigns respecting 227—bad, often the cause 
of premature death of the horse 167. 

HORTICULTURE—the science of was patronised 
and encouraged by the ancients; neglected in 
England before the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
much encouraged since ; importations of plants 
have produced endless varieties 97. 

——More practical essays on in the Farmer, recom- 

mended 157. 

Use of salt in 197. 

(For Cobbett’s system of gardening, see American 
Gardener.) 

HORTICULTURIST, a, on the culture of grape 
vines 387—method of girdling, and how to des- 
troy the insect 387, 

HOT BEDS—on the making and management of 315. 

HOWGATE, John, on feeding off clover safely, with 
breeding stock 110. 

HUBBACK, the root of the famous short horned cat- 
tle united three crosses 174—his pedigree 55— 
pronounced the grand cause of improvement in 
short horned cattle, it behoves breeders to es- 
tablish the relationship of their cattle to him— 
was sold by Mr. Colling, a nameless bull 228, 

HUGHES, Christopher, Jr. procures to be grown in 
Sweden, for the benefit of the American agricul- 
turist, genuine ruta baga seed; its true name 
kolroot 23, 256. 

HULBERT, Samuel, & Co. reply in part to Jona- 
than’s enquiries respecting the Devon breed of 
cattle 64. 

HUTCHINSON, John, claims for his cattle, as much 
of Hubback’s blood as belongs to any other in 
Great Britain; as in his younger days, he was 
free of access at low rates; most other breeders 
in his neighbourhood can do the same 228, 

HUSBANDRY, defects of owing to not properly stu- 
dying the soil ; in not keeping the best stock ; 
and improper mode of feeding; in a too great 








Xi, 


neglect of the cultivation of roots and irrigation 
68--labour impaired, and sickness engendered, by 
slovenly 90—honored by the ancients ; advance 
of in Great Britain 97. 
The drill system of, and deep ploughing, making 
their way in Georgia 96—rendered Mr. Coke’s 
land ten times more productive than it had been 
—no one followed his practice for 16 years ! 66. 
——English, successful from a free and judicious ex- 
penditure of capital 68—some practices in, not 
adapted to our climate; the English farmer 
wars with moisture ; we with drought 124, 3588. 
——Plan of for the light soils of Virginia 325. 
HYDKOPHOBIA;; indications of the disease; to be 
cured by cauterising tumours which appear un 
der the tongue ; cases of cure, 15, 85. 
HYDROSTATIC LIFT ; an economical, described 
by William Kenworthy ; a desideratum in inland 
navigation 78—subsequent information induces 
him to disclaim the invention 131. 
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ICHNEUMON, of Linné—produce animal cotton ; 
may at a future day supply a particular and cost- 
ly manufacture 32. 

IMPROVEMENT .-.--the tread-mill found to be a great, 
in prison discipline 260. 

——’S, in the arts, to be effected by making labourers 
accommodate to rules, and not rules to habits 
2; in stock, should be effected by crossing with 
the best of our own, instead of with foreign 251; 
in horticulture, of recent date in this country 106. 

——%In neat cattle 271; in wheel carriages 215. 

Internal—agriculture, commerce and manufac- 

tures in just proportion, constitute true political 

economy ; comparative increase of population 
between Maryland and other states; suffers by 
comparison; population depends mainly on the 
means of subsistence 19; how to render her na- 
tural resources productive ; and plan for gene 
ral improvement suggested 20; report of the 

Maryland Legislative committee on; discourage 
attempts at, on the Potomac, and recommend the 
Susquehanna river to legislative attention 91 ; the 
committee on the subject of appointing a com- 
mittee to inspect the Potomac river, deem the 
Susquehanna of secondary importance 138; do- 
cuments accompanying the report 139; Millard’s 
resolutions 140; the committee of the senate con- 
cur with the committee of the house, and think 
the Susquehanna of the first importance ; nation- 
al facilities and state advantages to be derived 
from uniting the waters of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware 146. 

-—Connected with the objects of this paper, more 
attention promised to by the editor 400. 

INDEX, apology for the late appearance of the to 
the third volume 114; published 152. 

INDIAN Corn; drill method of planting not the 
best--in the main, that it is a profitable crop in 
Maryland, erroneous---time and method of plant- 
ing 29; memorandum of the result of a new 
mode of, a premium crop 75: on the best method 
of harvesting 125. (see corn.) 

——An astonishing crop of 415. 

~-— Various ways of preparing and employing 55. 

INDIGESTION, Calvin Jones on—mode of treatment 
and diet for 32. 

INDIGO Plant ; the wild indigenous to this country ; 
would answer a better purpose in dyeing than 
the woad 198. 

INFLAMMATION in a horse’s eye ~ simple and puri- 
form, mode of treatment 149, 150. 

INK, method of making 118, 

INSECTS destructive to sheep ; how to guard against 
206; pests of the farmer enumerated, and how 
to destroy 395, ' 

INTEREST, Preston’s method of calculating 255. 

INTERESTING facts, related by capt. Parry, in his 
account of a voyage to the arctic regions, on the 
effects of intense cold 111. 

INVENTIONS, report of exhibited at the Brighton 
cattle show 253. 
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——A machine for cutting fur from skins without inju- 
ry to-the skin 320, 

——A cotton gin described 380. 

——Apparatus, by an English surgeon, to free the 
stomach of poison 392. 

——A boat, propelled without sails, oars or steam 127. 

INVENTORS should be indulged in exclusive rights 
—but not encouraged in exorbitant prices; they 
would consult their own interest by being more 
reasonable in their charges 42, 

IRISH distress, ascribed to a resumption of specie 

payments; increased value of money tends to a 

depression of the price of the products of labour 

—and in proportion to the consequent impover- 

ishment of the poor and labouring classes, is the 

increased aggrandizement of the monied 235. 

IRON Life-boat, described 375. 

IRRIGATION, has scarcely made its appearance in 
this country—the most profitable of all modes 
of culture 68; advantages derived from in | om- 
bardy and Spain; a cheap and efficient plan of, a 
desideratam in American agriculture; our cli- 
mate requires it, and every expedient should be 
resorted to, to effect the watering of our fields 
68; a mode of improvement to be held in high 
high estimation 5UJ3 

ISINGLASS, a manufactory of established in Cape 
Ann 184. 


J. 


JACKS, the best procured from the island of Major- 
ca; the history of Sancho not very creditable to 
the discernment of the landholders of Maryland 
313, 

JACOCKS, Jona. H. recommends the use of juniper 
rails lv. 

JAMESTOWN Weed, is obnoxious to weavils 367. 

J. ©. on the comparative merits of conical and cylin- 
drical wheels 126. 

J. ©, B. enquires respecting the process of major Ad- 
lum in expressing the Juice from grapes, &c. 344 ; 
is answered; and a more full explanation proffer- 
ed to him personally 550. 

J.C. L. on the animal and vegetable productions of 
the province of Texas; Indian superstition 375. 


JEFFERSON, Thomas, hon. to major Adlum, on the 
culture of the grape, and fabrication of wines ; 
use of brandies in the latter unnecessary 334, 

JEU d’esprit on the tread-mill 351. 

JEVONS, Thomas, describes his iron life-boat; and 
reasons in favour of iron for the construction of 
boats of all descriptions 373. 


JOBSON, Farmer’s reasoning on the subject of agri- 
cultural oppressions in England; tend to the ru- 
in of the present race of farmers and landlords 
110, 111. 

JONATHAN’S enquiries respecting the Devon 
breed of cattle 39; replied to in part by a de- 
scription of a bull-calf bought of Wm. Patter- 
son, Esq. 64. 

JONES, Jacob, Esq. of the Constitution frigate, to 
the editor, on the subject of stock and foreign 
productions; illustrated and explained by edi- 
torial notes 313. 

——Calvin, on dyspeptics; treatment and diet 32. 

in answer to a correspondent on the subject of 

oyster shells as a manure 147. 


——John A. suggests a method to free poultry from 
vermin 376, 1 

——Dr. James, addresses the Nottaway agricultural 
society ; all the interests of society rest upon 
agriculture as a substratum ; ought to form a pri- 
mary object in all moral and political regulations 
—stronger inducements exist in this than in any 
other country, to stimulate to agricultural occu- 
‘pation 363: the rights of agriculture and the lan- 
guage to be held to legislatures by its votaries 

64. 





J. S. enquires if sheep cannot be profitably raised on 
extensive grass farms ; the turnip food is of recent 
date, and flocks are raised where it is not 
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known; what quantity of hay would support a 
given number of sheep ? 227. 

JUNIPER Rails, excellent for fencing 10. 

———Trees grow in most of the cold parts of Europe ; 
singularity of ts flower; the berry is carmina- 
tive an | remarkable for scouring the viscera; its 
wood is hard, veined and susceptible of high po- 
lish 217. 

K. 
. 

KENT, Nathaniel, (principal manager to his Britannic 
majesty,) details the mode of practic: on the 
Norfolk farm; management of stock, &c. 125. 

KENTUCKY, internal trade of 528; its progress 
within the last fifty years; prosperous condition 
of the University of 399. 

KENWORTHY, William, describes the economical 
hydrostatic lift, and manner of its operation 78 ; 
thought himself the inventor; but from subse- 
quent information is induced to disclaim it 131, 

KERSEY, Joseph, describes his plough-cleaner and 
hold-fast 107 ; cause of slabbering in horses; salt 
a good preventive to 294. 

KNIGHT, Thomas, Esq. of Herefordshire, (Eng.) has 
been engaged for several years past in creating 
new varieties of fruits; the idea was first con- 
ceived by lord Bacon; touched upon in a work 
by Bradley ; the hint improved upon by the gar- 
deners of Holland and the Netherlands; the art 
brought to perfection by Mr Knight; his me- 
thod 130. ; 

KNOWLEDGE is power; one light leads to another; 
the lights of science tend to benefit and improve- 
ment in all the arts of life 248, 


L. 


LABOUR, a judicious division of, prevents awk ward- 
ness, and leads to neat husbandry 154. 

LAKE ERIL.., the land on the borders of, adapted to 
cattle—fine climate, and the soi) yields certain 
and abundant crops of grain 232. 

LAND, the Jess it is stirred after turnips the better is 
the chance for a crop of clover 38- Jucurne will 
not succeed on heavy 38—light should be planted 
as soon after ploughing as possikhle 42—one half 
nearly of the surface of Great Britain waste and 
unproductive 66—value of some in favourable 
spots of England, Switzerland and Italy 68— 
ploughed in July and August assumes a darker 
shade than when ploughed later—supposed cause 
82 fallow ploughed down with turnips, top 
dressed with lime equal if not superior to ma- 
nured 85—when not otherwise employed should 
be engaged in the preparation of manure for 
plants 107—when smoked retains a smell offen- 
sive to insects 110—experiments with salt recom- 
mended to be made on waste and grass 196—the 
cultivation of laborious, and with capital without 
judgment disappointment will ensue 215 ; well 
manured wheat is in some measure guarded 
against the assailments of its enemies 269 ; should 
be deeply moved for gardening purposes 298 ; 
millions of acres of South Carolina unproductive ; 
susceptible of proud cultivation— would probably 
produce oil, wool, silk and wine 275. 

—— wet unproductive meadow reclaimed 52. 

method of reclaiming in Italy 383. 

public ; Massachusetts’ legislative report on the 

subject of appropriating for public schools 177. 

attached to the !’ennsylvania hospital, yields an 

astonishing profit 69. 

LANDRUM, Abner, on the grafting and budding of 
fruit trees 6; some of his axioms denied 39 ; he 
is prepared to prove all he asserts by testimony of 
living witnesses—perseveres in his assertions and 
throws additional light on the subject 268. 

LAURENCE LARCENY’S, jeu d’esprit on the tread 
mill 351. 

LAW, Thomas, on the construction of chimnies 147. 

LAYERS, method of procuring and propagating from 
377. 

LEATHER, acomposition to preserve from rot, hard- 
ness and mould, or to render water proof 167. 
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LEE, Archibald’s, address to the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of Montgomery county, Maryland; eulogises 
the science 89. 

LEECH, John, enquires respecting a certain disease 
in sheep—described : incurable, but may be pre- 
vented 11€. 

LEGARE, John D. would ascertain the best method of 
cultivating sweet potatoes - and the proper time 
of sowing crop or crab grass 327; answered 412. 

LEMON ; this tree is a native of Asia—bears fruit 
during the whole year—wholesome and antedotal 
to all venom —early introduced into England and 
- become almost necessary in culinary purposes 

7. 

LETTERS, from a father to his son---first, general in- 
struction: second, on agriculture : instruction 
from practical or scientific men should be receiv- 
edin good part 389; plan of a farm of six hun- 
dred acres : number and value of stock of each 
sort, and practice to produce a regular system of 
farming and grazing 390 ; third, on the selecting 
and handling of sheep 405. 

LEVEL, to be used in horizontal ploughing described, 
and method of using 60 

LIBRARIES, connected with agricultural societies 
would be of great utility 364. 

LIFE BOAT, (iron) described 373, 

LIME, quick, should not be exposed to atmospheric 
air; in the public works at Woolwich used imis.edi- 
ately from the kiln 1 : the comparative excellence 
of white, how totest; suitable proportion. for a 
good cement with sand; experiment 2; the 
brown containing manganese, is peculiarly suit- 
able for hydraulic morter 3; will kill the insect 
that produces sedge or stunt in wheat 71; equal 
to manure on fallow land after the ploughing in 
of turnips 85; mixed witk horse food is a reme- 
cy for the hotts 96; is destructive to the turnip 
fiy 141; the oxi muriate of, the principal agent 
used in bleaching 214. 

stone, to test ; willeffervesce with strong acid ; 

containing sand, clay or iron, when properly 

burnt, is the best kind of lime for water cement 1. 

LINCOLN, John W. gives an account of the manage- 
ment, profit,&c. on ten hogs reared by Mr. Rufus 
Porter of Worcester, Massachusetts, 77. 

LINSEED, British law respecting ; hints worthy the 
attention of the American exporter 79. 

LIVING, the expense of, in America, greater than in 
most other countries ; the consumption of less of 
animal and more of vegetable food would be 
more economical and healthy 106. 

LIZEUR, suggests a plan for the general dissemina- 
tion of agricultural knowledge, seeds and impie- 
ments 223. 

LOCUST Tree ; its fruit and flower described; a 
decoction of its leaves medicinal; exudes a very 
superior varnish resin from its roots 218, 

LOLIUM, on rye grass, etymology of the popular 
name 206, 

LONDON Times, expenses connected with the pub- 
lication of that paper 99. 

LONGEVITY, instances of in a small compass, show- 
ing the healthiness of an eastern shore residence 
199; (error in printing corrected 264); cases of 
in different countries 287, 336. 

LOOMS, enquiries respecting certain, 407. 

LOTUS TREE, the, was a native of Africa, admired 
by the ancients and celebrated by Homer, is sup- 
posed to be lost; an account of 265; of the lo- 
tus plant 265 

LOVE APPLE, or Tomato, native of South America ; 
introduced into Europe by the Spaniards ; a great 
culinary luxury 218. 

LOVE, George, offers valuable cattle for sale, and 
explains the principle by which the weight of 
cattle, &c. is ascertained from measurement 366. 

LUCIUS, to a member of the Virginia legislature on 
the subject of poor laws; provision for paupers 
increase their numbers; they impose a burthen 
on industry and increase, the misery they were in- 
tended to alleviate 278; poor houses sinks of 
curruption; the natural sources of charity des- 
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troyed by the operation of poor laws 286 ; in- 
crease of population is in a ratio with the means 
produced for subsistance ; under given circum- 
stances poor laws tending to that result, an evil 
291 ; seduce to indifference regarding the means 
of support, and eonsequent indulgence, intem- 
perance and vagabondism 301; poor laws encou- 
rage seduction, attach to the crime of prostitu- 
tion, the reward of merit; iilustrated by an ex- 
ample; laws tending to such mischievous results 
ought not to be tolerated 309. 

LYON, P. on the barking of fruit trees; how, the 
season, when proper, and the effect of 148. 

—— should have confined himself to the cause and 
cure of canker; the causes of disease in fruit trees 
the first thing to be considered 205. , 


M. 


MACHINES; divers flax-dressers, 88, 118, 213, 215; 
270, 384; Salsbury’s English, not adapted to 
this country, 279; those invented of little use, 
“13. 

-——Threshing, invented in Maine 152; inquiries re- 

specting 263. . 

Exhibited at the Maryland Cattle Show for pre- 

mium; report on 115; at the Brighton (Mass ) 

ditto 253; at the Philadelphia Co. agricultural 

exhibition 123. 

For cutting fur from without injury to the skin, 

320; inquiry respecting 376. 

Description of the tread-mill 261 ; of a cider mill 

and press 280; of a cotton gin 380; Eastman’s 

straw-cutter recommended 46, 

MACHINERY; the introduction and multiplication of 
improved, would be the consequence of the es- 
tablishment of schools of agriculture 357. 

MACLEOD, John, on the cultivation of field peas— 
thinks they are calculated to confer more bene- 
fit on the southern states than clover and plas- 
ter have upon the northern 266. 

MADEIRA WINE; a composition that will pass for 
238. 

MAHOMETAN HOG, a poetical tale 279. 

MANGE in cattle, to cure 303, 

MANGLE WURTZLE; yields the most food per 
acre compared with any thing else; the yellow 
sort the most fattening 38; possessed of greater 
specific gravity than Swedish turnip: sheep con- 
fined and fed on, gained in five weeks eight 
pounds a quarter— cultivated in Flanders for su- 
gar, by order of Bonaparte—successful experi- 
ment—mode of cultivation 54: produce of an 
acre of 148; yield of a field of, and how culti- 
vated 387; experiment, testing its fattening qua- 
lities; much depends on the kind of seed, and 
deep tilth 388; the marbled a superior sort 
407. 

MANUFACTORIES, extensive, tend to the pauperi- 
zing and enslaving the lower class of population, 
that a few may be pampered; Americans cau- 
tioned against encouraging large establishments 
87; reduced profits of the Waltham (Mass.)— 
netted but /5 percent. the last half year, instead 
of 30 as usual! inference, agriculture should be 
taxed to protect 240. 

MANUFACTURES: memor‘al of the Pennsylvania 
board of, to Congress, on the radical defects in 
our existing tariff 43; the accusation of extor- 
tion preferred against by agriculturists and mer- 
chants, unreasonable and inconsistent 43; agri- 
culture and commerce in just proportion, form 
the most solid prosperity of a nation 19; have a 
superlative influence on agriculture—as foreign 
markets diminish, as they naturally will, from 
the present state of things, encouragement to, 
will be ameans of establishing one at home; the 
flourishing condition of our manufacturing po- 
pulation during the late war, the cause of the 
then high prices of produce; the secret of Fng- 
larid’s prosperity consists in her exporting all her 
products in the shape of manufactured goods— 
editorial note 62; gives impulse to agriculture 
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that commerce never can’; by exporting raw ma- 
terials, and importing them in a manufactured 
state, the labour of several men is given for one, 
and vice versa, internal circulation of raw mate- 
rials, &c. would more profitably employ our mer- 
chants than the import and export trade as they 
are now carried on; had they been encouraged 
during the last seven years, we should now be 
enabled to maintain a competition in the markets 
of South America with European rivals; the 
opitiion that countervailing duties would be laid 
on cotton and tobacco in England, if we check 
the importation of manufactures, erroneous 63 ; 
evidence of the progress of 206; the growing 
disposition for in the northern states, indicates 
what the south should do to supply them with 
raw materials 275. 


——FExpedition in the production of a suit of clothes 

from the wool 262, 

Soldiers and sailors hereafter to be dressed in 

American 80, 

——Report on articles of exhibited at the Brighton 
cattle show 253; at the Saratoga (New York) 
262; at the Maryland 284; superior American 
Leghorns, exhibited before the New York Agri- 
cultural Society, the finest ever seen in this coun- 
try 288. 

——Household, important in rural economy 91. 

—— Woollen, decline of in England 102. 
MANUFACTURERS, good news for; soldiers and 
sailors to be dressed in American fabrics 8. 
——Of implements of husbandry recommended to at- 
tend the Maryland cattle show at Easton 240. 

——wWoollen, much in want of fuller’s earth 119. 

MANUFACTURER, a, recommends the culture of 
teazles 413. 


MANURE; method of preserving and applying, in- 
cluding the yard 82 ; theory of the fertilizing pro- 
perties of 82; on the ploughing in of turnips for 
on fallow land 85; bog and swamp earth should 
be used to increase the supply of 96; soap suds, 
a composition of alkali and oil, gvuod as 100; to 
increase that of swine 184; much good effected 
by the fermentation of; to prepare for a garden 
299: should not be ploughed in deeply on Eas- 
tern Shore land 155. : 


——The fertilizing properties of oyster-shells 147, 

Bones, good for, on certain soils 126, 

Vegetable ; the various opinions of agricultural 

writers on the proper time of pleughing in, whe- 

ther in a green or dry state, attributed to the 
nature and temperature of the different soils on 
which they experimented 318; the same diver- 
sity of opinion exists respecting the application 

of animal 319. 

MANURING; the advantages of with green crops 
107; not a modern practice 108. 

MAPLE SUGAR, quantity of raised in Susquehanna 
County, Pennsylvania ; would be a profitable ar- 
ticle of domestic produce if attended to; an im- 
provement in the manufacture of loudly called 
for ; as practised in the best manner 396. _ 

——Of superior quality, received from a correspon- 
dent by the editor 400, 

MARKETS, state of in Europe for American produce 
216. 

——Liverpool, for ditto 271, 326, 392. 

——Depressed condition of the London cattle 384. 

MARSH ; inquiry as to the best method of reclaim- 
ing wood land 407. 

MARTIN, Samuel, on the cutting of timber 61. 

MASON, General J. announcing his intention to send 
sheep to the Maryland Cattle Show, communi- 
cates valuable information respécting sheep 
115. 

MASSACHUSETTS FARMER’S experiment as to 
the quantity and value of food necessary to keep 
a hog in a constantly thriving condition 12. 

MATHR, Moses, details his practice of manufac- 
turing maple sugar 396. 

MATRIMONY, an anecdote 80. 

MAXEY, Virgil, to Robert Sinclair, descriptive of the 
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origin and utility of his three and five furrow 
plough 325. 

M. C. enquires as to the probable surplus of a farm 

on extent over consumption of stock, &c. 
70. : 

M‘CLURE’S, General, speedy production of a suit of 
clothes from the wool 262. 

M‘CORMICK Stephen, manufacturer of ploughs in 
Fauquier county, Virginia, explains the advan- 
tages of his angular balance plough; successful 
trial of against several others 119. 

M‘DOWELL, John, would know the best time for 
sowing millet 296, 

MEAD, K. kK. reports the number and kind of his 
sheep, and the amount of fleece obtained from 
each; the practice, if general, would lead to im- 
provement 574; confirms Capt Jones’ testimony 
as to the value of Naples cattle 374. 

MEADOWS, the, of Piedmont, the most fertile in the 
world 162; wet, unproductive reclaimed; me- 
thod of reclaiming and increased value of 52. 

MEAT, on the curing and preserving of 352, 

MECHANICAL Procession (Liverpool) 286, 

MEDICAL SCIENCE, the light and knowledge in, 
derived from observations of diseases in the brute 
creation, should induce us to extend to them the 
benefits of medicine 245, 

MEDLAR, the, was known to the ancients; appears 
to be indigenous to Great Britain; grafted on 
the white thorn its fruit increases to three times 
its original size ; is cooling, drying, and binding, 
and useful in all kinds of fluxes 219. 

MELONS ; the richest fruit our country affords; pro- 

per for gardens 107. 

The Cantaleup, origin of Armenia; most esteem- 

ed in all parts of Europe ; the musk melon is of 

Tartary—was brought to England from Italy ; 

their cultivation better understood in France than 

in England; seed of should net be sown under 
three years, nor in the neighbourhood of cucum 
bers or gourds; the water-melvn is a great luxury 
in warm countries; is extensively cultivated, and 
deemed wholesome 219. 

MEMBERS of Congress; classes and professions of 
the members of the 17th 103 ; new apportionment 
of 255. 

MEMORIALS; of the Pennsylvania Board of Manufac- 

turers on the radical detects of the existing tariff 

43. 

The dignified language of agricultural has 

checked a baneful system of policy 364, 

MERCER’S Congressional Report on the subject of 
improving the navigation of the Potomac river, 
recommends that a loan On the public faith of 
the United States be effected for cutting a ca- 
nal from the foot of the Little Falls of that river 
to the commencement of the Cumberland river; 
and that the proceeds of the public lots in the 
city of Washington be pledged for its redemp- 
tion 229, 

MERINO WOOL; price of in Connecticut 64. 

MICE, annoy the wheat hovel; how shall they be 
destroyed? 101. 

MILDLE'ION, Sir Charles, in 2nswer to queries re- 
specting his farm, concludes, that though the oc- 
cupier may be much out of pocket in bringing 
to a high state one out of heart, the result of a 
series of years will be highly advantageous ; in- 
creased product of his own 64 

MILK; the quality of is improved in the winter sea- 
son by clover, hay, corn-tops, blades and husks 
steamed 81, 82. 

—-Establishment ; a description of R. Smith's would 
be interesting to the Maryland Agricultural So- 
ciety 37. 

MILLARD, Mr. his resolutions on internal improve- 
ment 140. 

MILLET, will probably be more fully appreciated ; 
well adapted to sow on summer fallows 1/8; pro- 
fitable as a green crop for soiling—-has not been 
properly estimated—the sort spoken of should 
be described 31, 63; the produce of different 
sorts of 63; time enough to sow after the fate 
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of clover is ascertained 64; very productive of 
fodder; recommended as a cleanser to. avoid 
summer fallows 388; when should it be sowed? 
296; if cut for hay is it not an exhauster—may it 
be sown with advantage early in the spring? 598. 

-—— The Egyptian described; its great value 326. 

—— Seed, a peculiar sort of received by the editor; 
its qualities 103. 

MIJ.LS ; Bolton’s for cleansing clover-seed 8 ; one for 
the same purpose invented by J. C. Baldwin of 
Winchester, Virginia 31; the treading, for prison 
ciscipline, described 261. 

MINDS, extraordinary cases of disordered, 99. 

MINOR, P. on the cultivation of Indian corn; detail- 
ing the process that secured to him the premium 
for cultivating the most and the best, from the 
Albemarle Agricultural Society 73. 

MINT; time of cutting—method of drying—its uses 


MORTER; Professor Olmstead on its preparation ; 
the Romans deemed the use of good so impor- 
tant to their architectural tame, that they prohi- 
bited by law the use of bad—the consequence 
they employed lime and sand alone—the quali- 
ties of good—materials for 1; the practice of 
mixing clay with, very pernicious; such cement 
will never acquire much hardness; is essentially 
improved by keeping; Grecian maxim for wet- 
ting ; the first coat of for walls should be the 
strongest 2; objections obviated, by showing the 
superior advantages to be derived from the use 
of good over that which is adulterated 2; the 
foregoing principles enforced 30, 

—— How used by Earl Stanhope, to preserve build- 
ings from fire 25. 

MUD SCOOP, an economical, described 87. 

MULES; wheat and ry: straw injurious to 96; their 
merits will finally subdue our prejudices against 
158; in contradiction to the opinion of Buffon, 
the best are said to be sae in Minorca by 
the horse and jenny 313. 

——Exhibited at the “aryland Cattle Show 113, 282. 

MULBERRY TREE, native of Asia—interesting 
account of the 225. 

MUSEUM, the riches of the (connected with the 
jardin du roi,) as it regards botany 171; foreign 
plants and seeds, how to preserve, and convey 
for the use of the—objects which would be parti- 
cularly useful 172. 

MUSHROOMS, will grow either from seed or tuber- 
cles, in the manner of potatoes; how to test 
their quality; extraordinary ones; may be culti- 
vated m a closet; poplar bark planted in furrows 
will produce 57, 


N. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRY, the editor could wish to con- 
fine the publication of discussions on this great 
question to the publications of the societies orga- 
nised for the support of agriculture and manufac- 
tures 47. 

NATURAL HISTORY, new theories and new disco- 
veries in 198; of the hog 211; singular change 
in a bulfinch 229. 

NATURA! ISTS, questions for 412, 

NAVAL Officers; something in the nature of their vo- 
cation that leads to agricultural pursuits; to no 
class of the community is the agricultural inte- 
rest more indebted 161; wheat of the straw of 
which Leghorn hats are made received from a 
young and meritorious one 392; Commodore 
Jones’ letter to the editor on the subject of fo- 
reign stock and productions, with explanatory 
notes 313. 

NECTARINE§, the, a species of the peach; original- 
ly from Persia; have been known to grow on 
peach trees without grafting or budding 226. 

NEWMAN, Silas’, profits from an acre and a quarter 

- sown in flax seed 109. 

NEWSPAPER; expenses, &c. of the London Times 99. 

NEW-YORK State and Scotland ; coincidence in agri- 
cultural features 599. 
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NUT-GALLS, highly useful in manufactures; pro- 
duced in abundance in Florida 192; the most 
powerful of vegetable astringents 118. 

NUTMEG Seed, received from Edmund Ruffin; re- 
marks on 47, 


0. 


OAK, the, ancient reverence for and superstitions ree 
specting 105; remarkable onesin England ; me- 
dicinal and other properties of 106, 117, 118; the 
shade of those of Italy do no damage to the cr ps 
that grow under them 162; the oriental produc- 
tive of the Nut-gall, is produced in abundance in 
Florida 192. 

OATS ; how cultivated ; not an impoverishing crop ; 

their culture recommended; how to make bread 

from the flour of 414. 

will preserve bacon packed in 367. 

the potato and Tartary heavy and productive 344. 

black, seed of sent to the editor by Christopher 

Hughes, ,Jr. Esq. American Charge de Affairs at 

Stockholm 23. 

OCHRA, the, affords an excellent soup; the seed of 
the best substitute for coffee 96. 

OI , cotton seed produces a handsome yield of ; an in- 
teresting subject to southern p.snters 34; enqui- 
ries as to the best method ot procuring from the 
palma christi 208, 271; answered; produced by 
decoction as good as the cold pressed 312, 

—— whale, useful in the preparation of seed wheat 
320 

—— Cider, method of making 365. 

OLN IMENT, an, can be made from the pulp of ap- 
ples mixed with hog’s fat and rose water for cleans- 
ing the skin 131. 

OLD AGE, instances of in Maryland 199 ( Erretum_) 
264. 

OLIVE Tree, the, was known and appreciated by the 
ancients, principally cultivated for the oi! it 
yields 226; it is supposed it might be produced 
in §. Carolina 275. 

OLMST. A»), Professor, on the preparation of mor- 
ter ; ustifies his theory by the practice of Mr. 
Smeaton in the erection of the Edystone light 
house 3. 

ONIONS, the Spanish seed produces large 184, 


ORANGE, the, when introduced into Europe: culti- 
vated extensively in Italy; it is said, may be pro- 
duced by infusing the flower in oil of almonds 
233; will flourish for a hundred years; is in its 
prime at twenty or thirty and increases its pro 
ducts annually 174. 

—— on the planting and cultivating of 378, 

ORANG RY—governor Worthington’s plan of an, in 
Florida, and its probable profits 174, 

ORIGIN of some of our plants 80 

OX; the Durham, weight and fat of...sold in 1796 for 
2000 guineas...management of the breed 40. 

OXEN, as a matter of economy, should be used in 

ploughing in preference to horses or mules 42... 

are used exclusively on the king of England’s 

Norfolk farm 125, 

Hoven, a remedy for 126, 


OYSTER Shells will correct sedge in wheat 71. 
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PAINT, noxious effects of, exemplified by a sudden 
death occasioned by 229, 
PAINTING, method of mixing colours for 365, 


PALMA Christi, or castor oil bean ; query as to the 
best method of expressing the oil from the 208, 
271; answered 312 ; comes te great perfection in 
Moorefield, Va. 216; advice to those who would 
try the crop 335. 

PARSNIPS, an excellent wine may be made from; 
contain much saccharine matter 57. 

PARSLEY, should be sown in the spring; old seed 
of comes up sooner than new ; pevery 1 sheep in 
a certain complaint ; its grass-breaking property 
—method of preserving 57. 
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PAUPERS, on the sustenance of 127, 

PEACH, the...a native of Persia, originally supposed 
to be poisonous, and sent into Egypt by the ki. 
of Persia to plague the natives 234: direct.ons 
for successfully cultivating 401. 

—-Trees...on a disease of...caused by irregularity of 
the weather..,standing in rich ground, should not 
be manured or ploughed about in the fall...enqui- 
ries as to the best plan of checking the sap 327. 

PEACHES, metiiod of drying 365. 

PEAS, used for horse food in North Carolina...very 
nutricious, but have been known to kill those not 
accustomed to their use 168, 267. 

— Field, are an excellent and profitable crop... 
modes and times of planting 260; description of 
different sorts of, invaluable to the southern 
states...is thought that they may be a valuable 
fallow crop to precede wheat and turnips 267 ; 
North Carolina mode of cultivating 388: chiefly 
used for fattening hogs, cattle and sheep...the 
latter of which are very fond of hay cured from 
the vines of...seed promised to the editor, and 
practice suggested 389. 

PEAR, the, is of great antiquity.. was consecrated to 
Minerva previously to the olive.,.cultivated in 
great varieties in Great Britain...its introduction 
ascribed to the Romans...more productive grafted 
on the quince, than on its own stock or white 
thorn 234. 

——The prickly, grows luxuriantly on the coast of 
the Gulph of Mexico,..used for fencing, would 
render fields impervious 375, 

PEDESTRIANISM, matches of in England...tandem 
driving, &c. 102, 229, 328, 127: a singular match 
415. 

Pt NITENTIARY system...expenses of the Milbank 
(English) prison.l02: the tread-mill auxiliary to 
prison discipline, found to answer a good pur- 
pose 260: improvements on, suggested 3 8: a 
table showing the number of repeated committals 
would be useful 328. 

PERTHSHIRE Recollections 328. 

PETERS, Lovett’s, method of curing looseness in 
calves 99, 

—Richard’s, history of the introduction into this 
country of the broad-tailed Tunisian sheep 176: 
they were a permitted selection from the Dey’s 
fiock in compliment to the United States, by 
gen. Eaton---dearness gives every thing its va- 
jue, and their credit was enhanced in propor- 
tion to the prices required for them---Caramella 
was the name of the ram, and Selima of the ewe, 
of the only pair that arrived safely 176; never 
found any difficulties as to their generative pow- 
ers, and thinks them emphatically the farmer’s 
sheep 342, 

——Thinks the mottled ruta baga the best 303. 

PHILOMEL’S experiments with steeps on seed- 
wheat 255. 

PHILLIPS, Henry ; for extracts from his history of 
Satara vegetables, (see Pomorium Britanni- 
cum. 

PHYSICIANS should know something of the princi- 
ples and practice of every art and pursuit of man 
243; by acquiring a knowledge of the diseas-s 
of animals, and imparting the same gratuitously, 
would become benefactors to their country 246, 

PIC! E, for beef, receipt for preparing and mode of 
applying 270. 

PIERCE, Charles, agent for the proprietor of the Lin- 
nzn en 8, 

PIGEONS.---“ a lover of squads’? enquires respecting 
my best mode of domesticating 280; is answered 

4. 
PIGS, for sale by the editor 208; remarkable 376, 
— prescription of oak bark for the cure of the 
8 


PILOTS’ Song 392. 

PINCKNEY, . Jr. certifies in favor of Daves’ 
plough 222. ; : 

PINE Apple, the king of fruits---native of Africa and 
South America—cultivated with great success in 
the West Indies 241. ' 

PITTER, Robert, thinks smut in wheat is owing to a 
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neglect of summer fallowing---green crops retard 
the period of sowing to too late i the season 
220. 

PLANTS, the flowering of certain, indicative of the 
proper season for planting seed of tender 76; 
origin of some of ours 80; sorts of suitable for a 
garden 106; absorb a carbonaceous matter from 
the atmosphere, and if ploughed in as manure, 
this matter is communicaied to the soil 107 ; lord 

Bacon’s elucidation of the sympathies and anti- 

pathies of 163; should be collected, not for the 

gratification of curiosity or luxury, but to pro- 
mote the progress of science 171; natural histo- 
ry of and uses should be known by every far- 
mer’s son and daughter 321; in cultivating, the 
utility of watering doubtful 339; the physiology 

of and close affinity with animal life 411. 

Soil suitable for the woad 142. 

——-The wild indigo would answer a better purpose 
in dyeing than the woad 198. 

——The senna is cultivated in 8, Carolina 293. 

PLANTAILN, a most invaluable fruit, forming the 

principal food of the negroes of the West Indies 

---produces in about ten months from the time of 

planting---is perennial by its root oniy 241. 


PLASTER of Paris acquires no additional efficacy 
trom being united with ashes 30; should be tree- 
ly used on turning clover down for a wheat crop 
30; a test to ascertain its quality would be useful 
64; if too profusely used may produce injurious 
effects 155; communicates a deep green colour 
to, and retards the ripening of tobacco 240. 


PLOUGH ; the most important implement in husban- 
dry 91; works efficiently when industry takes 
the handles and science hangs her lamp upon the 
beam 47; wheels attached to, founded upon ig- 
norance 229; the award to Brown Ly the com- 
mittee of the Maryland cattle show for the best, 
complained of by Gideon Davis 221. 


— Delaplane’s Substratum described---who contends 
for three coulters instead of two 13, 

— The Carolina---its advantages 31. 

—— Enquiry respecting a skim coulter to 64 ; describ- 
ed---its use---doubtful if it would answer an Ame- 
rican ploughman at all---excellent for ploughing 
in long manure 86. 

—— McCormick’s angular balance tested, and its su- 
periority established 119. 

—— Cleaner and hold-fast, described by Joseph Ker- 
sey 167. 

——Drill, if used in the fall and winter, saves labour 
in corn making---description of Minor’s 42. 

——A block, that does the business of drilling 413. 

—— Virgil Maxey describes his new invented five-fur- 
row 325, 

PLOUGHING, very little necessary after turnips, if 
the land has been properly ploughed at a season- 
able time 38; in of wheat with standing corn, 
slovenly and expensive—-a better practice 143; 
deep on Eastern Shore land, thought by practi- 
cal men to be injudicious, and the henefits to be 
derived from fall and winter questioned 155; ef- 
fects of substratum 192; skilful regulation of 
harness, driving, &c. of the first importance in--- 
injurious effects consequent on using too many 
horses in 229; two horses and two ploughs do 
more and better work than a four or six-horse 
plough 228. 

— Horizontal level for, described---method of using 
60 





—— Match, report on a, by the Brighton ( Mass.) cat- 
tle show committee 253, 

——Winter, secures superior tilth 43. 

PLOUGHMAN, a Gallawater on ploughing---objects 
to the use of many horses, and to the attaching 
of wheels to ploughs 228. 

PLUM, the, appears to be produced in most coun- 
tries---the wild sloe and bullad indigenous to 
Great Britain---the green gage the best---origin of 
its name 242, 

PLYMOTHEOUS’ account of the introduction of 
sweet corn into Plymouth, Mass.---has undergone 
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considerable changes---how to produce a retro- 

grade 160, 

POETRY, the haunch of venison 104; Hvikham 
shee p-shearing 247 ; the milk-maid and the bank- 
er---the farmer’s creed 265; Mahometan and 
Hoz 279, domestic love 320; song, “fare thee 
well” 336; pilot’s song 392: the Bakewell sheep 
406. 

POLITICAL Economy, the present system of in Fng- 
land, ruinous to the productive classes oi socie- 

POMARIUM Britannicum ; extracts from Phillips’ 

history of cultivated vegetables, &c.—mint and 
musHROOMs uses and method of propagating 57— 
of eLants, &c. known in Great Britain—introduc- 
tory remarks 97—the Oak, antient reverence for 
and superstitions respecting ;—its useful proper- 
ties—value as a wood 105—extraordinary ones in 
England 106—the Aprte, a native of the eastern 
part of the world—seems always to have required 
cultivation : grafting owes its origin to the Romans, 
who brought their apples to great perfection— 
trees in the neighborhood of Rome rented for a 
high price—the wild crab alone indigenous to 
Great Britain—variety, when and how introduced 
—the ribstone pippin poetically eulugized 1/9 
a 133---Bansenry, a beautiful shrub, native of G. 
Britain, useful for medicinal and culinary p ir- 
poses 157—B ecu, a beautiful and highly valua- 
ble tree—esteemed by the ancients—its nut yields 
an excellent oil, and its-wood valuable for many 
purposes 137—-Biacxserny, the fruit is whole- 
some and cooling...the root and leaves medicinal 
137...Cacas, or chotolate tree, native of South 
America...the fruit is estimated next to gold and 
silver as an article of export...the most restorative 
of all aliments...the oil of, the hottest of any 
known...formerly much cultivated #: Jamaica... 
but have withered under the heavy hand of min- 
isterial exaction...described...astonishing product 
per acre 145...Casuaw nut, described... native of 
South America...in every respect highly valuable 
..the kernel of the fruit which grows at its end, 
esteemed the finest nut in the world, yielding a 

owerful oil—the fruit is pleasant, yielding a 
Juice convertible into cider or wine—a decoction 
of the leaves good for old wounds 145: the tree 
exudes a fine gum, and the wood is excellent 
timber 146: the Cuernry: the fruit of the Mi- 
thridatic -wars---its nativity eastern---when in- 
troduced into England---estimation in which it 
is held---and varieties 162: Caxsnut brought 
from Sardis---supposed by some to be a native of 
Great Britain---the uses of its fruit---its wood has 
been successfully usec for dying and tanning 
163: the Horse Cuersnut is from Asia--is used 
in certain complaints of horses---increases the 
quantity of milk, given to cows, without injuring 
quality or flavour 163: bark valuable in tanning 
leather 164: Cocoa Nut, and interesting history 
of the Corrzs Tuer 164: the Cuanserrr, a na- 
tive of Great Britain, Germany, Sweden, Russia, 

New Holland, Spain, and America 169: the Cu- 

cumser is of Asia and Africa---ancient method of 
forwarding---the properties of, and when intro- 
duced into England 169: the small Witn Cv- 
CUMBER is a native of jamaica---its medica! vir- 
tues and superstitions respecting 170: Cunaant 
Tree indigenous to Great Britain---yields a fine 
wine, an excellent brandy and jelly---may be 
kept the year round, and had thesh from the 
bushes for six months in the year 170: interest- 
ing account of the Date 181: the Fie--its anti- 
quity, value as a fruit, and anecdotes respecting 
189: nativity of the Fitsert: when introduced 
into England---quaintly used by the Roman bride- 
groom 193: the Goosesrrry, originally a sinall 
berry, but has been greatly multiplied in its va- 
rieties---makes an excellent ‘sauce and preserve, 
and yields a fine wine 193: the Gourp grows to 
a very siae in some parts of the world, 
and besides being useful for culinary purposes, 
the rind answers well for bottles, ladles, &c; 
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194: the Mutperrny Tres was introduced into 
England in 1548---original stock still thriving--- 
breeds no vermin but the silk-worm---to culti- 
vate which would afford a proper employment 
for the young and infirm in preparing the silk 
225---NECTARINE, a species of the peach---de- 
rives its name from nectar, supposed to be the 
drink of the gods 226: the Oxrve [Cree was 
much esteemed by the ancients, and is still cul- 
tivated principally for the valuable oil it yields 
226: the Oranee, supposed to be the golden 
fruit of the Hesperides, first brought to Kurope 
in 1548: the seeds of sown in April, produce 
an agreeable salad: memoranda of the value of 
trees belonging to the garden of the queen 
of Charles 1.---Seville the most valuable 233: 
the Praca isa native of Persia, cultivated early 
in France, introduced into England 1562; the 
finest flavoured gathered from trees of the great- 
est age—cultivated with great success in Ame- 
rica—reconmmended to be eaten in the morning 
by persons of costive habits—time proper for 
pruning—vose pink made from the wood of 234; 
the Peau is of great antiquity—from what cir- 
cumstance named 234; some kinds of used to 
counteract mushroom poison—the wild, native of 
Great Britaiu—-the cultivated probably intro- 
duced by the Romans—not thought to be very 
wholesome, though yielding an excellent liquor 
235; the Pine Avece was first raised in Europe, by 
a gentleman of Leyden— the plant introduced into 
Great Britain in 1690—it was long confined to 
the tables of the rich and luxurious—the varie- 
ties are numerous, but it would be best to reduce 
them 241; the Pawan is a native of Guinea— 
carried to the West Indies from the Canaries, 
and there extensively cultivated—it forms the 
principal food of the negroes, and is deemed a 
great blessing bestowed upon the inhabitants 2+1; 
the Banana Trex is scarcely distinguishable from 
the plantain—the young leaves of are used for 
diessings for blisters—grow with great rapidity— 
and the juice of, astringent in a high degree, 
stopping all fluxes 242; the Pium was early at- 
tended to in Great Britain—effect of grafts from ; 
not thought to be very wholesome—the bark of 
the wild, thought to be equal to Peruvian, in in- 
termitting fevers 242; the Pomreranare is very 
ancient—was used as an ornament on the robe of 
the ephod—mentioned in the fabulous stories of 
the Grecians as growing in the Elysian fields— 
the flowers, rind, and every part of the fruit, 
used medicinally by the Romans— noticed by Ba- 
con—his prescription of, for complaints of the 
liver 242, 243; the Pumrxtn is medicinal to per- 
sons of warm temperament 249; the Quince, 
the correctness of the Linnzan classing disputed 
by Miller—named after an island in the » editer- 
ranean—supposed to be the golden apple of the 
Hesperides its medicinal qualities 249; the 
Raspnerny not esteemed by the ancients —im- 
proves by cultivation 249; the wood produces 
fruit but one year; how to trim 250; the Ser- 
vice Tare, though indigenous to England, now 
but little known—its fruit used as a dessert in 
Italy and France—medical property similar to 
the medlar 250; the Strawsenny, the earliest 
fruit— the practice of strawing, thought judicious, 
and from whence it derives its name, not much 
attended to--affords a delicious wine 257; the 
Tamantyv is a native of both Indies—its fruit 
described 257 ; is healthful and medicinal 258; 
an interesting account of the Ving 201: the 
Watyvt is considered stomachic—the young 
fruit makes a good preserve—method of preser- 
ving -and formerly the wood was much used by 
cabinet makers 253; the Lorus was said by the 
ancients to be by its nature everlasting 265; the 
Lotus Frower is a distinct plant—described 
265; the Egyptian plant furnishes an excellent 
bread 266; the Hop is indigenous to Great Bri- 
tain—its name is derived from the Dutch—the 
first experiment of putting them in beer was 
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made in Italy—its vegetable bitter, subject to ca- 
price —existing contradictory acts of parliament 


respecting—would be a very productive crop if 


not liable to casualties, which render it an uncer- 
tain one—the only native plant under the control 
of the excise 323 ; its medicinal properties and uses 
324; of the Corron there are six distinct species — 
interesting account of, and its great importance in 
the manufactures and commerce of the world 331 : 
the Apnicor is thought to be an Arabian fruit— 
was much esteemed among the Remans for inva- 


lids -introduced into England in the reign of 


Henry VIII.—it is the earliest wall fruit, and held 
in high estimation 121; that the ALmov» isa na- 
tive of Syria and Arabia, we have biblical au- 
thority—the Jordan «lmond was introduced into 
Engiand in the reign of Henry Vill—the oil 
and butter of, an excellent nourisher—-the bitter 
are aperient, detersive, and diuretic---and the 
tree highly ornamental 121. 

POMEGRANATE, the---native of Syria---claimed by 
Carthage--it 1s saidGrenada,in Spain,owes its name 
to it---its varieties and medicinal properties 242. 

POMROY, S. W. vice president of the Massachusetts 
agricultural society, describes his method of re- 
claiming wet unproductive meadow land 52: his 
essay on the advantages to be derived from ma- 
nuring with green crops 107; corresponds with 
governor Wolcott, of Connecticut, on the subject 
of preparing flax 213 

POMONA, on the making and treatment of cider 237. 

POISON, taken by accideut...an apparatus for freeing 
the stomach of 392. 

POPULATION of a country increased or diminished 
by improvement in or neglect of agriculture 2U7, 
290, 292: contrast between the practice of two 
farmers, and the moral consequences of each 
207: increase of under given circumstances, an 
argument against poor laws...and the evils of felt 
in other countries should be guarded against in 
this 292, 

-——Slave, a confessed evil...their condition, however, 
has been greatly ameliorated of late years 274. 

POOR Laws tax industty, increase the misery of and 
multiply the number of paupers 278: legislative 
attempts to make people charitable, have the re- 
verse effect...poor houses, equally with prisons, 
sinks of corruption 286: the copious sources of 
charity destroyed by the operation of 257: tempt 
to idleness and vagabondism...necessity sharpens 
the wit and admonisnes to carefulness 5U1: en- 
courage seduction and its consequences 309. 

POOR Richard recommends cut oats as a remedy for 
botts in horses 100, 

PORTER, commodore, justly complimented 399 ; 
purchases of the editor Bergami and Columella 
72: replies to Gideon Davis, who thinks, for rea- 
sons adtluced, that the award by the committee 

~ of the Maryland cattle show for the best plough, 
was very unfairly bestowed on Mr. Brown, and 
justifies the dlecision of the committee 2-2. 

— Rufus, his mode of rearing...debt, credit and pro- 
fit on ten sheep 77. 

PORK, extraordinary 376. 

POSTHLETWAIT, Roger, on the planting of pota- 

‘ toes 46. 

POTATOES, improvement in the culture of 24: ex- 
periment to ascertain the merit of different sorts 
..and whether best to plant cuttings or small 
whole ones 37: best to plant whole ones 
46: method of planting in the northern part 
of Great Britain 46: make an excellent gru- 
el for calves and pigs...afford a superior size 
407, 58: how to boil 58 : how to preserve 76: the 
water in which they are boiled destructive to 
ve le insects 96: considered a field vegeta- 
ble, but will grow well in gardens under trees, to 
which they are beneficial 107. 

——Produce of upon an acre 148. 

———Mr. Slemson’s mode of raising 216. 

——The fecula of answers the purpose of tapioca...a 

ishing food mace from 58. 
——The liquor of, procured in the process of making 
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starch, will clean woollen, silk or cotton goods, 
without injuring colour or texture 57. ; 

——Sweet, crop of. .their value and use 87: enqui- 
ries as to the best method of cultivating 527 : 
partially answered by an explanation of the wri- 
ter’s practice 397 : a premium crop of 404. 

POTOWMAC, on the advantage of removing stock, 
blade, ear and top and all, of Indian corn, at a sin- 
gle stroke..the old and new way contrasted 58, 59. 

POULTRY, the claims of to a physician’s care 244... 
how to destroy the vermin which infest 375. 

POWEL, John H. complimented for his exertions in 
improving the breed of cattle...pedigrees of his 
imported 271: his large crop of ruta baga on an 
acre of land 295: produce of his field of mangle 
wurtzle, and how cultivated...its great value as 
food for cattle and sheep 387 : on the produce and 
properties of millet...recommends it not merely 
for its value as food, but as a cleaner of land with- 
out summer fallows 388. 

PREMIUMS, to be awarded by the corporation of 
Philadelphia in conformity to the will of Mr. John 
Scott, of Edinburg 89; as at present bestowed, 
do not tend to agricultural improvement.. for pro- 
fitable practice, useless,—for unprofitable, inju- 
rious...actval experiments on doubtful points, the 
only legitimate subjects for 340. : 

a Guild...Liverpool mechanical procession 
286. 

——Samuel, describes his arithmetic...rules for guag- 
ing, casting interest, &c. 254, 

PRINCE, John, on the cultivation of carrots 5. 

PRISON Discipline, report of the mayor of New 
York to the common council on 260: advantages 
contemplated from the tread-mill 260: described 
261. 

PROFESSORSHIPS of Agriculture should be esta- 
blished in our Universities 246 : one contempla- 
ted for the Charlottesville, Virg. 248: the project 
approbated by the Fredericksburg agricultural 
society 289. 

PROFESSOR Dana’s suggestions respecting the pre- 
paration of flax 213. 

PROFIT in one branch of industry, extraordinary, only 
so long as the demand exceeds the product 83. 

PRODUCE, American, prices of in Europe 216...in 
Illinois state 215: in Liverpool 271, 326, 

PRUNING, time and method of, as it relates to apple 
trees 131. 

P. S. K. recommends sub carbonate of sodaas a cor- 
rector of the flour made from wheat that has ger- 
minated...proportions 84. 

PUMPKIN, worthy of the attention of husbandmen... 
grows well with Indian corn..,would pay well as a 
crop by themselves 52...is a native of the Levant 
..Paised of great size “n England 249, 

PURDY, Monmouth, celebrated as a raiser of fine 
beef...notice of his twelve steers brought to New 
York market...pecuniarily complimented for his 
exertions, &c. 398. 


Q. 
QUARTER Evil, a disease of calves ; peauliagly “lia- 


ble to it when the juices of pasture have been 
highly condense by intense heats ; method of 
treatment 46; the disorder is consequent on 
change of pasture 227. 

QUEEN-ANN’S County, Maryland, deplorable pic- 
ture uf its agricultural condition; while the po- 
pulation of are assessed for a pleasure carriage 
for every three males, the generality of white 
men do not provide necessaries for their families 
154. 

QUERIES, on a certain disease in sheep and on un- 
der draining ; question to the spam 110; can 
southern corn be cut and shocked green with 
safety to the grain and fodder? 143; what are 
the properties of the weed known as St. John’s 
wort ? 148; the “ big head,” a disease of horses ; 
information respecting solicited 183; replied to 
239; what method is best for expressing the oil 
from the Palma Christi or Caster Bean 2U8, 271; 
propounded by a dyerin the western country 
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247 : answered 284; what may be considered the 
surplus product of a farm of a given extent over 
the consumption of the stock necessary to work 
it? 270; how are pigeons to be domesticated ? 
280; answered 294; when should millet be sown? 
296 ; information as to the best method of mak- 
ing capons solicited 371; respecting a machine 
for cutting hair from skins without injury to them 
376; respecting a disease in wheat 380, what is 
the value of a bed of porcelain clay ; is it practi- 
cable and what would be the expense of forming 
an establishment for its manufacture in this coun- 
try ? 383—the proprietors of directed to an an- 
swer 405—what is the English method of drying 
and splitting peas ? 389—propounded by a young 
farmer 398—which is the best method of reclaim- 
ing woodland marsh and what is the kind of 
northern bean that bears so high quotations 407 
—respecting looms and wool spinners 407—to 
naturalists 412—as to the best method of culti- 
vating sweet potatves, and the proper time of 
sowing crad grass $27—answered 412—informa- 
tion solicited respecting a new invented hemp 
breaker 412, 

QUINCE, the, grows in great abundance in some 
parts of England—anciently would take upon the 
apple stock but will not now—it prevents hermo- 
rages and strengthens the stomach 249. 

—— wine, how to make 249. 


R. 


R. doubts the judiciousness of cutting corn green to 
secure fodder -experiment—enquiries and prac. 
tice 143. 

RABBIT Warren, how to make 256. 

RACING ; the amusements of the turf calculated to 
improve the breed of horses 98—the notion er- 
roneous—retard improvement 390—extraordinary 
speed of Firetail and Pumpkin 98—error in the 
statement—the performance impossible 136—act 
of the New-York legislature regulating 260. 

RANDOLPH, Thomas J. on early fallows and ma- 
nures 82. 

RASBERRY, the, was but little noticed by the an- 
cients—the red is indigenous to Great Britain— 
the large sorts were introduced from Antwerp 
249—English method of conveying to'market— 
delicious wine 250, 

READY Reckoner (fcr graziers) by which the weight 
of live stock may be ascertained by measurement 

>. 

Se F. advertises seed for sale 8, 

9, 152. 

RED Water, a disease of sheep known by different 
names—enquiries respecting and receipt for cur- 
ing 46. 

REFLECTIONS on the anecdote of Edwin the play- 
er and the widow Lewton 109. i 

REGULATIONS appertaining to servants in the six- 
teenth century 415. 

RENTON, George’s grazier’s ready reckoner for 
ascertaining the weight of stock 185. 

RENTS in England, from the fall in value of agricul- 
tural products, are now paid out of the capital of 
the tenant 2°5—is produced by increasing popu- 
lation producing scarcity 84—real and artificial 
explained—if there existed no restrictive laws 
none but the first rate land would be cultivated ; 
they ultimately lead however to the ruin of the 
farmer 83—the yalue of real, makes no part of 
the price of corn 84. 

REPORTS, of the committee of the Md. house of dele- 
gates on the subjects of internal improvement : 
recommend attention to the Susquehanna river 
in preference to making any immediate attempts 
on the Potomac 91, 92 and 93—the committee of 

@ the senate concur in opinion with the committee 
of the house, and consider the Susquehanna as 
of the first importance, and direct the attention 
of the legislature to the importance of a canal to 
unite the waters of the Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware—natienal facilities and state advantages de- 
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rivable from 146, 147—the committee of the Ma- 

ryland legislature on the subject of appointing 

commissioners to inspect the Potomac, entertain 
counter views and opinions—consider the Poto- 
mac of the first importance 138—documents ac- 

companying Mr. Millard s resolutions 140, 141. 

~——Of the committee of the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts on V. Maxey’s resulutions (see vol. 3, p. 
81.) adopted by the legislature of Maryland re- 
lative to the appropriation of a portion of the 
public lands of the United States for the encou- 
ragement of public schools, &c. 177. 

——Of the committee of the house of representa- 
tives of the United States on the subject of im- 
proving the navigation of the Potomac river, re- 
commend that a loan for that purpose be effected 
on the public faith, and that the proceeds of the 
sales of public lands in Washington city be 
pledged for its redemption 229. 

——Of the Mayor of New-York to the common coun- 
cil on prison discipline 260 the treadmill de- 
scribed and advantages contemplated to be de- 
rived from 260, 261. 

— On cattle and other stock, manufactures, inven- 
tions, &c. exhibited at the Brighton cattle show 
25, a 254, 333. : 

——On stock, implements, &c, at the Philadelphia 
county agricultural fair 121 a 124 of tie Rock- 

ingham New Hampshire agricultural society, on 

butter, cheese, and domestic wines 276—of the 

Maryland agricultural society, on stock, imple- 


ments, &c, 283, 284 ——of the committee of pre- 
miums of the South Carolina agricultural society 
404, 


Annual, of fleeces obtained from sheep, would 

tend to the improvement of breeds of 574. 

RESIGNATION, an interesting anecdote of Edwin 
the player, and reflections 109. 

RESOLUTIONS of the Maryland legislative commit- 
tees on the subject of internal improvements 94, 
138, 139—of the Massachusetts legislative com- 
mittee relative to the appropriation of a portion 
of the public lands for the support of public 
schools 177. 

—Of the English board of agriculture in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of governmental sup- 
port 141, 

—— Of the Albemarle (Virginia) agricultural society, 
providing for the establishment of a professor- 
ship of agriculture in the University of Virginia, 
&c, 273-—— of the Fredericksburg (Virginia) so- 

» ciety approbatory of the measure 259, 

——Of the Pennsylvania agricultural society at their 
first meeting 387. 

REVENUE, state of the English in the reign of 
Charles the first 24—state of forthe year end- 
ing 1821, 54. 

R. H. gives a receipt to cure the botts in horses 303. 

RHODES, James A. travels five hundred miles to 
satisfy himself of the comparative merits of the 
Hereford and improved short horned breeds of 
cattle—his opinion favours the latter 311 - replied 
to by J. R. Smythies 319. 

RHE’ BAKB, grows well in Moorefield Virginia 216. 

RICE, Asa, Jr., disposes of a fine lot of native cat- 
tle 415. 

RICE Glue, to make 384, 

RIDGELY, General, complimented for his hospitali- 
ty | 6. 

RINGOLD, Samuel, on the best method of harvest- 
ing Indian corn 125--his extraordinary yield of 
on a large scale—practice 143. 

ROBBIN, the life of the, should be protected by le- 
gislative provision—its food a worm destructive 
to corn crops 20, 

ROLLE, Fiddemon, a young planter makes excellent 
tobacco 184, 

ROLLERS, heavy, preferable on turnip drills and 
light soil without clay 134—use and value of on 
roads 216 Willard’s new invented 253. 

RONALD’s, Hugh, of Brentford, England, exhibited 

to the English board of agriculture, sixteen va- 

ricties of apples growing in his garden, and on 

another occasion fifty-seven 130, 
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ROOKE, John, an English farmer, on improving the 
breed of horned cattle—contends that low priced 
gold, low priced labour, and low priced corn, tend 
to the ruin of the English cultivators—solicits a 
statement of receipts and disbursements on 
grazing farms 116—history of the improved short 
horned breed of cattle— indebted to Mr. Colling 
for observations on the famous bull Hubback 166. 

ROOTS, we are generally deficient in the cultivation 

of 68. 

ROSE, R. H. on maple sugar and early corn 396. 

ROSEMARY, sprigs of give a fine flavour to roast 
beef—prejudice of the ancients respecting 58. 

ROT in cotion, method of guarding against 14. 

KOTATION of crops, Italian 162, 190. 

plan for the management of an arable farm, 
where the soil is congenial to turnips and barley 

—nine and five years 132, 

——suggested for the light soils in the lower part of 
Virginia 525, 

RUDD, Bart. on the short horned breed of cattle; 
pedigree of Hubback; judicious crossing pro- 
ductive of benificial effects 174. 

RULES and articles of the New-York association for 
improving the breed of horses 259. 

—— and Regulations to be observed at the Massachu- 
setts cattle show 50. 

RUSH, Benjamin, Doctor, his introductory lecture to 
a course upon the institutes and practice of me- 
dicine, upon the duty and advantages of studying 
the diseases of domestic animals 243, 

RUSIN, Urbe, on the English method of curing bacon 
22+; method of domesticating pigeons 294, 
RUST, John, notices a singular kind of wheat; en- 

quiries respecting 264. 

RUSTICUS suggests assafeetida as a preventive to 
the gapes in fowls 96. 

RUTA BAGA, in putting up, should be trimmed and 

cleaned from dirt 12; flourish best on light soil 

of sand and loam; in cultivating, harvesting, &c. 

the same method should be observed as with 

carrots 51; Judge Peters mostly approves of the 

mottled sort 303. 

produce of an acre of 148, 

—-J. H. Powell's crop of 296. 

cultivated as a second crop 383. 

-—seed, received by the editor from Christopher 
Hughes, Jr. Esq. of superior quality 23; a few 

ounds of superior for sale at the Farmer office 
119, 256. 

RYE, promises well as a substitute for the white lupin 
to be ploughed in as a manure—when proper to be 
sown for Indian corn—winter sown early in the 
spring proper for ruta baga 108. 

—— Russian, samples of flour from 256, 
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SALINE MANURES, experiments with productive 
of little advantage 60. 

SALT, the Kenhaway contracted for by a single 
firm, on such terms as will enable it to ‘compete 
with any other in the supply of the Western 
country 77—manufactured by Colonel Wheeler, 
of Salina, N. Y. by slow evaporation 184. 

-—— Experiments recommended to be made with in 
agriculture 196—its value as a manure has long 
been known in the United States 197. 

——lIs an antidote to worms 196 given with effect, 
to prevent salivation in horses 294. 

SALT MARSH, to prepare for cultivation, expen- 
sive ; climates analagous to those of the Medi- 
terranean suitable for barrilla, and a few crops of 
it would effect the object 126. 

SAND, from the banks of rivers and bottoms of hills, 
the most suitable for mortar; sea should be 
cleansed with fresh water !—suitable properties 
of, with lime for a good cement; experiments 2 
—too little generally used, if the lime be goud 30. 

SAWYER, L. on the scuppernong, (N. C.) grape, and 
feather grass 295. 

SAY, thomas examines a specimen of anima! cotton 
—pronounces it a production of the Ichneumon 
of Linne 32. 
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SCHOOLS, are provided in this country, for every 
thing but for agriculture 355—agricultural estab- 
lished in many parts of Europe, and prosper 356 
—advantages to be derived trom 357—one con- 
templated to be established in New-York 365. 

SCOTT’S, Andrew, statement @f the expenses of 
English farming 53. 

——Joiin, of Edinburg, wills a fund for the encour- 
agement of useful inventions in the United States 
80. 

SCRAPS, from London papers 127, 399. 

SCRIP SCKAPS, maxims respecting cattle 227, 415, 

SEBSON, F. furnishes an account of an-experiment 
of Mr. Curwei’s, on raising early turnips for soil- 
ing 45. 

SEDGE, or smut in wheat, is occasioned by a worm; 
oyster shells, change of seed, or lime will correct 
70,71. 

SEEDS, doctoring of old, practiced in England to 

defraud purchasers 142—importance of selecting 

true and sound, and how to ascértain the latter 

quality of 329~to save and to preserve 329— 

number of years certain sorts of may be kept 

330. 

Plan for the general dissemination of 223. 

——Received for distribution at the office of the 

American Farmer 23, 32, 47, 56, 72, 103, 292, 

374, 408, 416—acknowledgement of the receipt 

of from the editor 406. 

Foreign, method of securing, preserving, and pro- 

pagating 171. 

——Whieat, experiments on with steeps ; change of 
a remedy for sedge or stunt 70, 

SENNA, the plant grows in abundance, in a natural 
state, in the neighbourhood of Moorefield, 
(Virg.) 215—approved by a physician 335—is 
cultivated in S. Carolina; described; its use, 
prescription 293 - specimen of the leaf 295. 

SESAMUM, the, or bene, yields an oil supe-ior to the 
olive ; is cultivated in North Carolina 294. 

SERVICE TREE, its fruit partakes of the nature of 
the medlar; indigenous to Great Britain, but not 
cultivated ; wood highly valuable 250, 

SERVANTS, regulations respecting in the 16th cen- 
tury 415, 

SEYMOUR, Abel, suggests that specimens of earths, 
vegetables, &c. should be brought by mail car- 
riers, from remote parts of our country to cities, 
for chymical analysis ; asks, is woad of value in 
any other tha: the green state? 215—on the 
senna, palma christi, &c. 335, 

SHARPLESS, Isaac, on the habits of weavils ; sug- 
gests methods of destroying 293, 

SHEEP—on feeding with roots; about ten pounds 
per day, their average consumption of food 37— 
it is thought, cannot be profitably reared by 
aay farmers 45—mangle wurtzle excellent food 

or ; surprising increase of weight fed on 54—ex- 
periments respecting that cannot be pursued ona 
large scale, injurious to promulgate, as they lead to 
erroneous inferrences 60—have been the victims 















of extraordinary caprice ; merinos sacrificed from \ 
want of knowledge how to manage 70—the cul- | 


ture of the turnip indispensable in the profitable 
rearing of 69—how to cleanse and shear 95—a 
composition for annointing 9 
feed safely off of clover 110—ewes should be kept 
. low after taking the ram, ’till just before lamb- 


breeding, to ‘ 


ing 110—-query respecting a-disease in des- ! 


cribed ; vulgarly called fens cock spring ; incur 


able, but may be prevented 110—exhibited at : 


the Maryland cattle show ; General Mason’s let- 
ter to the editor announcing his intention to send - 
a pair; he is Of opinion that high feeding of 


tends to the production of coarse wool 115 ticks: 
in how to destroy 144—apprehended that the! 


merino has been too generally suffered to min- 
gle with common flocks 157—the blind staggers, 
in occasioned by an insect 206 to guard against 
207—may they not be managed to profit on grass : 


farms ; as large flocks are raised in countries ‘ 
where the turnip and other green food are un- « 


known, it would follow that they may; what: 
quantity of hay would be consumed by a given 
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number of? 227—remedy for a disease in, to 

which they are exposed from travelling, and 

exposure 270—-the soil and climate of South 

Carolina, adapted to 275—-the health of yean- 

ing ewes, afl thrift of lambs, depend much 

on succulent food 388. 

How managed on the king of England’s Norfolk 

farm 125, 

—— Points of good and how to handle to select; 
should never be caught by the wool '406. 

——Diseases, &e. of described, enquiries respecting, 
and remedies 110, 144, 206, 207, 270, 412—cuu- 
ses of, symptoms, &c. of 341. 

—— Reports vn exhibited at cattle shows 123, 383. 

——Reports of annual fleeces from, would, by in- 
structing in the comparative merits of different 
breeds, tend to improvement 373. 

-—— The Dishly, or Bakewell, a cross of the Lanca- 
shire and Peake of Derbyshire 174—thceir supe- 
rior value in flesh and fleece 406—for sale by the 
editor 96—also by A. Clement 263. 

——The Tunisian broad tailed, an inexplicable fact 
respecting 3!13—history of their introduction in- 
to this country 176—emphatically the. farmers’ 
sheep; productive in fleece, and excellent in 
carcass ; impediments to intercourse obviated by 
change of ram or ewe 342—a hardy race; a 
cross of recommended with the merino 152. 

——Wild, of North America, found near the sources 
of the Hlinois and Columbia rivers, have fine 
bene resembling that of the cashmere goat 





SHEPHERDS in Saxony, have no stipulated wages 
—are compensated by a proportionable share of 
the profits of the flock 96. 

SILK, produced in this country, and manufactured in 
Europe, might be of superior quality to that re- 
ceived from thence 224, 

—— Worms, the breeding of very simple, and should 
be practised; were raised in Pennsylvania after 
the revolutionary war, and garments worn from 
their product 224. 

SINCLAIR, Robert’s improvements on Dayton’s 
straw cutter, &c. 349. 

— Sir John, recommends flame and smoke to be 
used im the destruction of the turnip fiy 109, 
141—method of applying 134—recommends ex- 
periments for a variety of agricultural purposes 
to be made with salt 196—on a remedy for 
smut in wheat ; blue vitriol, or sulphat of cop- 
per found to be a perfect preventive ; method 
of applying 220—compliment paid him by the 
farmer’s club of Morayshire, (Eng.) ; modes of 
practice recommended by him 295. 

SIR LEOLINE, a bull of the famous short horned 
breed ; his pedigree established 149, 

SISSON, James, of Warren Neck, (R. 1.) raises the 
large Bremen geese, and has a few pairs for sale, 
199 


SIZE, to be made from-potatoes 407. 

SLAVES, the, of*kind masters, too generally inclined 
to discontent and mischief; evidence ; causes; 
severity towards, not justified, but the only way 
to keep in subjection 274. 

SLEMSON, Mr. of Saratoga, (N. Y.) extraordinary 
productiveness of his farm ; his method of raising 
potatoes and corn 216. 

SMALL POX; vaccination in most cases a preven- 
tive to; certainly obviates the secondary fever 
that brings death in its train ; occasional failures 
accounted for ; the yearly diminution of deaths 
by, demonstrable of the efficacy of vaccination 
75 


SMITH, Adam, detection of one of his errors 75. 

——Robert, sq. addresses the Maryland agricultu- 
ral society, explanatory of his arrangements and 
method of steaming cattle food on his Orange 


farm 81. 

—Thomas, describes his skim coulter plough, and 
remarks on Mr. Vaitlk’s secret of English pros- 
perity; extensive manufactories tend to the im- 
a of the many for the benefit of the 

ew 86. 
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SMOKE and FLAME, destructive to the turnip fly 
109, 134, 141. 

SMUT in wheat, supposed to proceed from a neglect 
of summer fallows, and the sowing of new and 
camp seed 220—experiments with on seed wheat 
255—another, going to show that burning, pick- 
ling, cleansing, &c. are all useful in preventing 
— it appears to be of the nature of a fungus 311. 

—— Enquiries respecting 296. 

SMYTHERS, J. R. replies to Mr. Rhodes on the 
subject of the rival breeds of cattle, the Here- 
ford and improved short horns 319—(see page 
312.) 

SOAP, hard and soft, method of making 14; tried and 
approbated 250, 

——Suds, excellent. as a manure; a good remedy 
against insects that infest fruit trees and vegeta- 
bles 100. 

SODA, subcarbonate of corrects flour of wheat that 
has germinated 54, 

SOIL, deep loamy, is good for carrots 6—an easy and 
sure mode of bringing too 30—a light sand and 
loam suits best for ruta baga 51—should be stu- 
died to ascertain its capacity, and rotation of 
crops to suit 68—of Great Britain, by judicious 
cultivation, is rendered far more productive than 
ours 69—the temperature of may be ascertained 
by the flowering of certain plants. 76—the opin- 
ion that plants cut in their milk, do not exhaust, 
erroneous: cheap process to restore 108 —suita- 
ble for the growing of woad 142—and climate on 
the borders of Lake Erie 232—proper for gar- 
dening, and how to prepare 298—components of 
a good and proper temperature 290, 

-——Of Massachusetts, susceptible of great improve- 
ment ; the national and artificial advantages of 
New-York, to be met alone by the devotion of 
spare capital to this object 108, 109. 

—— And agriculture of Italy 161, 190, 194. 

SOLLING--millet mentioned as a profitable crop for 
31, 108—no better plant for than the Egyptian 
103-—-Mr. Curwen’s statement of the expense of 
for a given number of cattle ; description of his 
steam apparatus 36—advantages derivable from 
his experiment on sowing turnip early for 45— 
an old Flemish custom, very judicious, not 
generally practiced 68. 

SONG, “ Fare thee well’’--tune, Roy’s wife 336. 

SPADES and SHOVELS, should be used for ditches, 
and not hand hoes 49. 

SPAYING of swine, directions for 294. 

SPECIE PAYMENTS, the resumption of in England, 
has been followed by distress and ruin to the 
productive classes ; while the monied class has 
grown wealthier with compound acceleration ; 
felt, but not so severely, in this country 235, 246. 

SPENCE, R. P. sends the editor a specimen of sin- 
gular grass; thinks it may answer for hats, bon- 
nets, &c. 264, 

SPINNER, a uew invented for family use 253. 

SPINNERS and haley Metin owe te to avoid 
becoming must be more industrious, and apply 
with increased industry to their profession 42. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION—recent cases of 
should warn those interested in manufactories to 
guard against 131. 

SPORT, of royal dukes and: sirs $9—pedestrianism 
102, 127, 135—a lost race against time 174--a 
pigeon match 127. 

SQUABS, a lover of would know how to domesticate 
pigeons 280--answered 294. 

STANHOPE’S, earl, method of securing buildings 
against fire 26--remarks on the same subject, 
c mtinued 35. 

STATISTICS—view of the commerce of the United 

States, exhiviting the value of articles, descrip- 

tion of imports ; also, the tonnage of American 

and foreign vessels, arriving. and departing for 
the year ending September 3, 1821—1!--table 
shew:ng the increase of population from 1790, to 

1820, in every hundred thousand persons 19-- 

state of the British revenue 54—United States 

treasury receipts from 1802 to 1821-—101—~ 
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unredeemed and unfunded debt of England and 
Ireland for the last ten years 135—population of 
the world 287—population and agricultural con. 
dition of New-York, compared with Scotland 
399. 

STEAM is a powerful solvent, and is successfully 
used in washing clothes 214--must not be_used in 
dying bright colours 248—not so, beautiful spe- 
cimens of yarn done by 278. 

——lIts limitation of heat has not been discovered ; 

the maximum of force required in cooking vege- 

tables the boiling point of water 81. 

Boilers can be erected very cheaply; the Orange 

farm apparatus described 81. 

Land carriages, a new invention 262. 

STEPPING MILL, the, is a great improvement in 
prison discipline 260-—-described 261—-improve- 
ments in suggested ; Jeu d’Esprit on 351. 

STEVEN’S, Henry, on the culture of oats 414. 

ST. JOHN’S WORT, enquiries respecting 148. 

STOCK, (live,) the best, the cheapest ; the expensc 
of pampering bad, would enable to import good 
68—economy in the feeding of, of the highest 
importance 81--breediny may safely be fed off 
of clover 110-—salt recommended to. be tried 
experimentally in the food of 196--insects des- 
tructive to, manner of assailment, and how to 
guard against 206--improvement in the breeds 
of by foreign crosses, must necessarily be slow ; 
our true course, to endeavour to surpass-foreign 
races by judiciously crossing our own 250. 

———~ Exhibited at the cattle show of the English board 
of agriculture 102—at the Rockville, (Md.) 239 
at the Brighton, (Mass.) 250-—-at the Frede- 
ricksburg, (Virg.) 289-—--at the Philadelphia 
county exhibition 122 a 123. 

——Sale of approved, at Flushing, (N. Y.) 296—high 
prices of soldon Long Island, (N. Y.) 296. 

——Grazier’s Ready Reckoner, for ascertaining the 
weight of by measurement 185. 

——Editorial recommendation, that particular ac- 
counts of should be kept of imported 151. 

——Capt. Jones’ letter to the editor, on the subject 
of foreign with explanatory notes 313, 

STOCK created hy a funding system) the nature of 
explained--and pernicious tendency, as it regards 
the liberties of a people 300. 

STRAW-CUTTER: Dayton’s described 350: East- 
man’s highly recommended 46, 47. 

STRAWBERRY PLANT, not cultivated by the an- 
cients --native of many countries--brought to a 
high state of perfection in Great Britain---varie- 
ties very numerous 257. 

STREATER, Charles, enquires respecting the Maine 
threshing machines 263. 

SUBSCRIBEn;~A, enquires the proper season for 
transplanting evergreens 87: answered, and me- 
thod of performing 13 : suggests that assafetida 
rubbed on the boxes, will entice and domesticate 
pigeons 294, 

Tee the Russian method of making butter 
02. 

SUGAR, added to wine, should be pure and clean 
407. ; 

SULPHAT of copper will prevent smut in wheat : 
the fact established by experiment: method of 
applying 220. 

SURGERY, an amelioration in, so far effected, that 
an operation for the stone or gravel may be per- 
formed with as much simplicity as venisection 
598: an apparatus to free the stomach of poison 
392. 

S. V. S. on the disease in peach-treea: ascribes it to 
the irregularities of the weather ; invites north- 
ern orchardists to pursue the subject 327. 

SWAINSTONE, John, on the present state of agri- 
culture in Great Britain 205. 

SWEDISH COFFEE, seeds of, received by the edi- 


tor: remarks on 47. 
grandmother’s re- 


SWEET PICKLE furnishes his 
ceipt for pickling beef 271. 

SWIFT, 1. G. on the cultivation of the grape 359. 

SWINE, disease’of 24. 
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——Exhibited at the Maryland cattle show 114. 
SYLVANUS, on curing and preserving meat 352. 


T. 


TABLES; showing the increase of population for eve- 
ry ten years, from 1791 to 1820, in every 100,000 
ersons 19; of English words derived from other 
anguages 86; of calculations, showing the rate 
at which cotton should be purchased in Ameri- 
ca to be landed in Liverpool at a given price 86 ; 
exhibiting U. 5. treasury receipts from 1802 to 
1821, 101; members of the 17th congress, their 
professions, and where born 103; of a trial of 
ploughs,showing the superiority of McCormick’s, 
of Fauquier county, Virg. over several others 
119; plan for the management of an arable farm, 
rotations nine and five years 132; of the amount 
of tolls received, number of boats and amount of 
tonnage employed, produce and merchandise, 
&c. transported on the Potomac canal from 1806 
to 1821, 140; of the weights of live stock, ascer 
tained by admeasurement 185; decrease in value 
of agricultural products in England from 1814 to 
1821, 205. 

TAMAKIND Tree, the, yields an essential salt, the 
fruit is laxative, wholesome, and makes an excel- 
lent preserve 257. 

TANNING; the value and use of the oak in 117; a 
new discovery in 288. 

TARES ; on the cultivation of 45; strictly perennial 
53; preserved for seed often pay as well as a 
wheat crop...their culture not applicable to light 
soils..the winter best...to distinguish from the 
spring 38, 45...answer. well sowed after wheat 
stubble or early potatoes...time of suwing to pre- 
serve a succession of green food...mangle wurt- 
zle or ruta baga may follow...spring may follow 
the winter on land intended for wheat...several 
species of 53; none superior to the real winter ; 
notice of several kinds of 54. 

TARIFF ; our existing defective...bears heavily and 
unjustly on the poorer classes of society.. manu- 
facturers less protected than agriculturists-..illus- 
trated by a comparative exhibit of duties 43 ; the 

rohibitory duties on coarse cottons have proved 

ighly salutary....the practice of England and 
France referred to, showing the soundness of a 
restrictive system...the national industry of Hol- 
land paralyzed by the encouragement given to 
foreign rivals...the United States in a prosperous 
condition at the close of the late war...enormous 
importations brought ruin in their train...not con- 
fined to manufactures, commerce too felt the de- 
solating effect...protection of manufacturing in- 
dustry, equal to that bestowed on commerce and 
agriculture, indispensable to guard against peri- 
odical returns of national distress 44; a com- 
plete revision of recommended 50. 


TAXIDERMY ; the art of collecting, preparing, &c. 
objects of natural history 171. 

TEA ; its fragrance, not bitterness, cheering ; method 
of making to secure the volatile parts 160, 


—Plant ; ineffectual attempts to cultivate 327. 

TEAZLES, a curious vegetable production, indispen- 
sable to woollen manufacturers...to cultivate 413. 

TEETH, to cleanse, &c. 55. ' 

TEXAS, vegetable and animal productions of the 
province of 375. 

T. G****** enquires respecting a disease in wheat... 
whether it is caused by the fly 380. 

THORNTON, Philip, sends to the editor specimens 
in blades of tien of a singular deposit of the 
eggs of the fly 183; this discovery thought not 
to be a new one 394, 

THORP, Wm. on feeding sheep with roots...daily 
consumption of food 37 ; receipt for the cure of 
red-water in sheep and cattle 46; on feeding 
sheep with mangle wurtzle 60. 

THRE~HING Machines invented in Maine 152; en- 
quiries respecting 263, 327: certificate in favor 
of Ballows’ 263; Mr. Pope’s new invented 253; re- 
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ported favorably of by the Philadelphia agricul- 
tural society 387. 

TIMBER, to render incombustible 391. 

——Trees; their progressive growth.....estimate of 
century increase....large ones in England 61; 
season fur cutting 6); the oak reverenced and 
estimated by the ancients...superstitions respect- 
ing 105; remarkable ones in England...the uses 
of its wood....susceptible of canning workiman- 
ship for furniture 106; uses of wood and bark.... 
medicinal virtue...prescriptions 118; effects of 
the roots of on vegetables 298. 

TOASTS, drank at the Brighton ( Mass.) cattle show 
254; at the Fredericksburg, (Virg.) 290. 

TOBACCO, very superior sold in our market 47, 56, 
88, 152, 416; Maryland yellow would not pass 
inspections in South Carolina 119; the least lia- 
ble American product to be depressed by foreign 
competition 156; good quality of raised by a 
young planter 184; successfully raised in Pena- 
sylvania from Cuba seed 191; prices of Maryland 
yellow in Europe; none other worth raising 240; 
to produce fine yellow on old ground 303. 

——Raised in Upper Canada 379. 

Law, regulating the inspections of 349. 

——Official reports of inspections of 360, 367, 376, 

384, 400. 

Beds; advantage to be derived from rough hot... 

how constructed 56. 

Seed; long-leaved, thick-jointed bull-face, en- 

quired for 83, 216, 

TOMATAS ; the green vine of thought to be antido- 
tal to bed-bugs 40; to preserve through the win- 
ter 28; Phillips’ account of the 218. 

TRANSPLANTING should be performed in dry 
weather 333. 


TRANSYLVANIA University, \Ken.) officers and 
students of 399, 


TRAVELLERS, American, interested in the agricul- 
tural prosperity of their country...useful instruc- 
tions to, respecting the procurement and preser- 
vation of foreign seeds and plants 17!. 


TRAVELLING ; low price of on the western canal 
228. 

TRENCHING; method of, preparatory to garden- 
ing 298. 

TURF; the amusements of the, should be encourag- 
ed to produce a good breed of horses 98, 359 ; 
not s0....improvement in breeds of retarded by 
racing...the English race-horse described, pre- 
sents no point of usefulness 390 ; deterioration of 
the Virginia horse traced to the racing mania 391. 

——The best races known in England between the 
years 1769 and ’89...the number of race-horses 
and covering stallions in England from 1779 to 
1819, 98, 

TURF; the invention of transplanting claimed by 
George Whitworth 150. 

TURNIPS ; the revolving harrow useful in the culti- 
vation of, the yellow superior in many respects 
to the Swedish 38; on sowing early for soiling ; 
Mr. Curwen’s experiment, and advantage de- 
rived from 45; meliorate the soil 52; ruta baga 
the best 51; on ploughing for manure 85; the 
heavy roller applied to drills, an improvement in 
the cultivation of 134; produce of an acre of 
148; very recently used as cattle food 227; 
light soils thought the best for; for table the 
later grown the better; always grown as a se- 
cond crop with success 276; directions for the 
proper cultivation of 128. 


TURNIP Seed should be sowed on moist dung, to 
secure early and regular vegetation 134; quick- 
enthe growth of and guard against the assail- 
ments of the fly 134. 

—— Aberdeen, advertised by Mr. Redding 152. 

fiy ; flame and smoke recommended to destroy 

109, 1:1; method of applying 134; methods 

enumerated to prevent and destroy 133, 134, 

135, 142, 149; if sown in ridges, quick-lime sug- 

gested 141, 
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TURNPIKE ROADS ; expenditures on and income 
from in Great Britain 31. 


U. 


UNDER DRAINING; controversial advantages of 
the best method ; reasoning in defence of 150, 
151. 

UNIVERSITY of Maryland; notice of and of its pro-. 
fessors 239. 

URINE, human, is a cure for almost every distempez 
of bees; nothing so good to induce a swarm to 
remain in a hive 19; a remedy also for botts or 
grubs in horses 100, 


V. 
VACCINATION; report on from the British Na 


tional Institution; a certain preventive to the 
small-pox, sojfar as it relates to secondary fever 
which commonly carries off its victim; causes 
of occasional failures; in a large proportion o 
cases an entire security; diminution of death: 
by small-pox 75; since it has become general 
we seldom hear of the eruptive disorders 
chicken-pox, &c.; vaccine virus a modificatior 
of small-pox poison 398. 

VALK, Francis, in noticing Isaac Briggs’ remarks 
(see page 19) recommends to him amore en 
Se view of the subject of manufactures, a 
connected with agriculture and commerce ; agri 
culture our principal concern, but foreign mar 
kets for bread stuffs diminishing, it behoves u 
to effect their ny ee by encouraging ma 
nufactures at home 62; the secret of English 
prosperity is to be found in her exporting all he 
products in the shape of manufactured good: 
62; his theory and views examined by Anti-Vic 
nopolist 111; is referred to the pages of th 
American Farmer for replies to his arguments 
and tests of the truths of his oracle, Mr. Cary 
112. 

VAN RANSAELLEAR, General, complimented b 
the editor for his munificence in the cause ¢ 
general improvement 245, 299; proffers a pat 
tern farm to the state of New York, on cond 
tion that it be cultivated 366: 

VARNISH ; a permanent, for iron or steel, obtaine: 
by rubbing, when hot, with the horny hoofs « 
cattle 320. 

VEGETABLES ; method of keeping 12; soap-sud 
good to secure against insects and flies 100; pes 
netuate themselves by seed in the climates whe: 
they originate 169; mammoth 184, 

—foreign; the seeds of, &c, how to preserve an 
p’opagate 171. ; 

VEGETABLE ALKALIS will render wood, linen: 
cottons and muslins, incombustible, 391. 

VEGETABLE MATTER; query, in what state bes 
to be ploughed into land; eminent writers o 
agriculture appear to differ; their opiniuns re 
concileable by reference to the temperature « 
soils 318. ; 

VEGETATION is governed by an internal principk 
and not by the attraction of bodies towards whic 
it takes a direction 198 ; newtheory of---resolve 
into an inseparable connexion with animal lif 
46, 411. 

VERMIN in poultry, how to destroy 375; tar a re 
medy for in hogs 383; in mules, cattle, hoarse 
and sheep, to destroy 383, 407, 412. 

VERRO, on the cultivation of tares 45. 

VETEXINARY SCIENCE has accompanied the ac 
vance of civilization; schools may be establisl 
ed, but to disseminate this knowledge in or 
country, provision must be made for oral instru 
tion; Dr. Rush suggests the attachment of 
professorship of, connected with rural econom: 
to the University of Philadelphia 246, ; 

VINES, interesting account of grape 201; exper 
ment to-ascertain the best seed in the fruit ¢ 
270. 

——New method of preserving from bugs 374. 
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W. A******* on hydrophobia 15, 

WATER CEMENT is made of lime united with a 
species of volcanic sand imported from Italy ; 
expensive ; substitutes suggested 3. 

WALNUT, the, is a native of Persia; has valuable 
medicinal properties; makes a fine preserve, 
and-is valuable for its wood 258. 

WARDROPE, James, Esq. Surgeon Extraordinary 
to his Majesty George 1V. publishes a work on 
the diseases of the horse’s eye; approbated by the 
editor of the (English) Farmer’s Journal, who 
promises extracts 110: extract 133 : simple inflam- 
mation: treatment 149: puriform ditto 150 ; spe- 
cific inflammation internal, and commonly results 
in blindness: treatment of 159, 160. 

WASHINGTON, General George, contemplated a 
plan of engrafting the subject of agriculture 
into a national system of education 147. 

——happy allusion to, by Nicholas Biddle, Esq. 70. 

WATER, when boiling, has attained its highest sus- 
ceptible heat 81; is not a simple element, and 
when decomposed by boiling, adds nutrition to 
vegetable food 82. 

WATERING of Plants; the utility of questionable 
339, 

WATSON, Elkanah, on the establishment of agricul- 
tural schools 366. 

;W. B. gives the preference toa wooden wick for 
candles 10, 

WEAVILS; the habits of and method of guarding 
against 293, 367. 

WELLS, Mrs. Sophia, is to be the superintendent of 
a grass bonnet manufactory in Weathersfield, 
Connecticut 96, 

4 ——John, Esq.’s experiment to ascertain the evapo- 
ration of certain grasses 397. 

WHEAT should be a staple of Virginia——the best 
method of cultivating 42—sowed in corn land 
considered a saving by three-shift farmers 49— 
sedged or stunted occasioned by a worm at the 
root 70, 71—the remedy a change of seed, oys- 
ter-shells and lime 70, 7!1—the red chaffed beard- 
ed most liable to; the insect which causes it the 
same as that known by the name of the root- 
louse in corn, if not generated increased by clo- 
ver, most apparent where a crop of follows any 
considerable vegetable growth 71—light crops 
of anticipated in Washington, Frederick and 
Montgomery counties 80—on sowing alternately 
with beans 94—if mice annoy how to destroy? 
101—the best fallow preparations for 108—crops 
of in Roanoke, Virg. suffering from rust 119— 
practice on corn land previous to sowing 143—on 
the fly in, deposit 0: eggs different from any 
former mentioned manner, Professor Green’s no- 
tion respecting 183—experiment with salt recom- 
mended to guard against smut in !96—a dou- 

ble yield produced from early sowing after a 
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summer fallow even if that sown late escapes the 
smut 220—enquiries respecting a singular kind of 
264--early sowing best tu guard against all calami- 
ties, experiments and results 269—enquiries re- 
specting smut in 296—on fallowing for 552, 324. 
——From the straw of which the a bonnets 
are made, received by the editor 302. 
—— Diseases of, experiment to ascertain the liability 
of to, comparative produce, quality and value of 
varieties, the Hungarian best sustained the trial 
134—smut in supposed to proceed from too late 
sowing and the use of bad seed, prevented by 
the use of sulphat of copper, to apply 220— 
appears to be a fungus the origin and nature 
probably will never be discovered, all experi- 
ments show that brining, steeping-and cleansing 
are useful in preventing, philosophical reasoning 
as to the cause of unsatisfactory 311—a new fly 
discovered that has three broods in the season 
394—-that affecting the wheat near York, Penn- 
sylvania described 380, 
Seed, experiments on with steeps 255--very su- 
perior raised by Tench Tilghman, Esq. 284-- 
prepared with whale oil productive of the best 
effects 320—change of a remedy for sedged 70. 
WHEELER, Col. of Salina, N. ¥. manufactures salt 
by slow evaporation, the process described 184. 


WHEELS, cylindrical or conical which are best for a 
curved road? the subject discussed 101, 126, 
150, 228. 

—— English turnpike provisions respecting 127. 

WHEEL Carriages, improvements in described, an 
English patent 215. 

WHITE LUPIN, the, produces astonishing effects 
ploughed in as a manure in the island of Fayal, 
will grow between harvest and'seed time, recom- 
mended to be triedin Maryland in corresponding 
latitudes 107, 108--thought not to be applicable 
to eastern soils 108—a substitute for might be 
found in rye 108. 

WHITWORTH George, claims the invention of the 
plan of transplanting turf 150, 

WHITNEY, Ely’s new invented cotton gin described 
380 
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WHORTLEBERRY, great varieties of this berry 
grow in most parts of Great Britain, never culti- 
vated though the plant is handsomer than some 
others requiring much pains 258, 

WIFE, the, of a Missouri farmer, enumerates the va- 
rious ways of preparing and employing Indian 
corn 55. ‘ 

WILD GARLIC, can it be successfully cultivated ? 
376, 

WILLIS J. suggests an excellent wash for fruit trees 
39--cherries received by the editor from 104— 
fruit also exhibited in Peale’s museum and very 
much admired 184, 

WILLOW, this tree is a corrector and absorber of 
bad air 183. 

WILSON George, describes an economical mud 
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scoop for procuring manure from ponds, rivers 

&c. his crop of sweet potatoes, their value and 

use 87, 88, 

WINES, domestic, properly made require no brandy ; 
to bottle and preserve 327, 3435--excellent made 
from currants, method of 8 197, 277--the 
elder berry yields a wholesome 188—receipt for 
making green grape 228—for quince do, 249: 
the editor promises to republish a little work on 
the fabrication of 256: the scuppernong N.C. 
grape affords an excellent 295, - 


——American, was sent to his majesty George III. in 
1775, some enquiries suggested to persons living 
on the Mississippi respecting where manufactur- 
ed? 157. ; 

a by John Adlum, District of Colum- 

ia 112, 

WOAD has been used for two thousand years as a 
blue dye...cultivated successfully by the French 
to extract indigo from..,soil proper for its culture 
142; its use in dying might probably be super- 
ceded in this country by the wild indigo 198 ; 
successfully cultivated in Ohio...no good blue, 
black, green or purple colour can be produced 
without it...doubted that the wild indigo will an- 
swér as a substitute for...profitable to cultivate 
248; any plant containing an equal quantity of 
succulent juices and colouring matter, will an- 
swer...authorities in favour of the wild indigo 
plant as a ‘substitute 284, 


——Vat, how compounded...with skill may be kept in 
operation for a long time 142, 


WOLCOTT, Gov. of Connecticut, corresponds -with 

> hs . Pomroy, Esq. on the preparation of flax 
13. 

WOOL; the domestic supply of, not equal to the do- 
mestic demand for....dearer here than in any of 
the wool-growing countries 69; advice to far- 
mers on the management and cleansing of...pre- 
ference to Spanish given, because it is clean and 
yields no waste 74; should be cleansed before it 
is shorn 96 ; how to cull and sort 95; best me- 
thod of putting up the fleece 118; demand for 
Jfine steady, and exceeds the supply 157. 

——Spinners’; enquiries respecting certain 407. 

Annual reports of, produced per head of sheep, 

would lead toa comparison of the value of breeds 

and consequent improvement 373. 

WORTH, James, on diseases in wheat...discovers that 
it is assailed by a fly which produces three broods 
in a season! 394; addresses the agricultural suci- 
ety of Buck’s county, Pennsylvania, on insects... 
enumerates, describes and suggests methods of 
destroying 394. 

WORTHINGTON, governor’s plan of an orangery in 
Florida...profit that would result from an 174. 

W. P. on the woad plant and woad vats 142. 

W. P. T. on the cultivation of the tare 53, 54. 

WRIGHT, Thomas, on sowing wheat and beans alter- 
nately 94, 














